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THE MIDDLE IRISH ODYSSEY: FOLKTALE, FICTION, OR SAGA? 


ROBERT T. MEYER 


tT 1s well known that the matter of 

Rome, the romance of antiquity, had 

been turned into Irish at the end of 
the twelfth century. Excellent versions of 
the Aeneid, Lucan’s Pharsalia, and Sta- 
tius’ Thebaid, partly translation, partly 
paraphrase of their Latin originals, date 
from this time.'! To this same period must 
belong the Merugud Uilix Maicc Leirtis 
(“The Wandering of Ulysses, Son of 
Laertes’’).? 

Merugud, which can be rendered “wan- 
dering,” is a Middle Irish specialization in 
meaning and is used as a title in only one 
other work which has come to my notice. 
This is the Merugud Cleirech Coluim 
Chille,? entitled Echtra Clerech Choluim 
Cille in another version.‘ It does not 
occur in lists of saga texts. The three 
Irish Tradition (Oxford, 


1Robin Flower, The 


1946), p. 137. 

2 Merugud Uiliz Maicc Leirtis: The Irish Odyssey, 
edited with English translation, notes, and glossary 
by Kuno Meyer (London, 1886). 

2 Edited by Tomas O Maille in Miscellany Pre- 
sented to Kuno Meyer, ed. O. Bergin and C. Mar- 
strander (Halle, 1912), pp. 307-26. 

4 Edited by W. Stokes, RC, X XVI (1905), 130—70. 

’ E. O’Curry, MSS. Materials for the Study of Irish 
History (Dublin, 1860), pp. 548—93, prints the list from 
the Book of Leinster; Airec Menman Uraird Maic 
Coisse, edited by the late Mary E. Byrne in Anecdota 
from Irish MSS, II (Dublin, 1908), 42-76. 


(Mopgen PaiLoLoey, November, 1952] 


manuscripts of the Merugud Uilix Maice 
Leirtis agree in calling it a merugud in the 
title as well as in the colophon; so also 
with the only other tale, the above- 
mentioned adventures of Columcille.* The 
Immram Mail Duin mentions in a sort of 
subtitle that they were three years and 
seven months astray (for merugud) on the 
ocean.’ 

The Middle Irish text comes down in 
three manuscripts, all conveniently lo- 
cated in Dublin. The Stowe MS 992 (D. 
iv. 2) of the early fifteenth century con- 
tains the tale (fol. 59v, col. 2. 34—fol. 61r, 
col. 2. 28). The Book of Ballymote, also 
in the Royal Irish Academy, has at the 
end a number of tales from classical 
antiquity, the Odyssey occupying folios 
486a. 29-4886. 27. Kuno Meyer’s edition 
was based upon the Stowe MS with some 
readings from B, which, in spite of its 
later date and “general bad spelling,”’ 
offers older forms and better readings 
than does S.* A third manuscript, as yet 
unedited, King’s Inns’ Library No. 12, is 
a vellum MS of 45 folios in clear hand- 


® Miscellany Presented to Kuno Meyer, p. 320. 


7 Leabor na Huidre, ed. O. Bergin and R. I. Best 
(Dublin, 1929), 1. 1643. 


8 Meyer, p. vi. 
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writing, the contents of which are wholly 
classical. The scribe was Mailsechlainn O 
Cianain of Fermanagh, who died of a 
plague in 1520.° Two scribal entries in the 
manuscript show that it was begun in the 
autumn of 1491 and finished in 1493. The 
scribe must have been particularly fond 
of classical tales, for he also copied King’s 
Inns’ No. 13, a version of the Irish 
Aeneid. During the past year I have col- 
lated these three MSS in photostat and 
constructed a stemma codicum. We know 
now that K is closely related to B, and the 
new edition of the Irish Odyssey will lean 
heavily on B and K.’° In typescript this 
new text consists of 325 lines. Occasional- 
ly, a reading of S is preferred where both 
B and K had preserved a common error. 

The Irish material concerning the 
genuine Odyssey itself (the Homeric ac- 
count as we know it) is, curiously enough, 
little more than the brief account given by 
Aristotle in the Poetics.\ Only one epi- 
sode, and that greatly distorted, the 
Polyphemus encounter, receives any 
treatment. The rest of the story is all 
hazy, mostly covered over with native 
folklore. There seem to be reminiscences 
of the killing of the Oxen of the Sun 
(killing of three big woolly sheep on an 
island, ll. 14-16) and the Lotus-eaters: 
the men tell Ulysses that they do not 
wish to go on, for “there is sufficiency of 
food here to last us until doom”? (Il. 19 f.). 
Somewhat later in the story he enters a 
long tunnel, at the end of which Penelope 
has her bedchamber (ll. 253-55). I be- 
lieve that here we have a confusion with 
Persephone, Queen of the Underworld, 
and that the whole episode is a remi- 





*So the Annals of Ulster, anno 1520. The Four 
Masters: Annals of the Kingdom of Ireland, ed. John 
O'Donovan, V (Dublin, 1856), 1348, mentions a great 
plague as raging in Fermanagh that year. 

10 This will be published in the near future in the 
**Medieval and Modern Irish Series,"’ under the gen- 
eral editorship of Professor Myles Dillon. 


11 Chap. xvii. 
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niscence of the visit to the kingdom of 
Hades in the eleventh book of the 
Odyssey. One would not expect the 
twelfth-century Irish to be familiar with 
preclassical Greek mythology, so that 
Penelope and Persephone might well be 
confused in the redactor’s mind. The 
recognition of Ulysses by his dog after 
an absence of twenty years a-warring and 
a-wandering is well described. They loved 
their dogs, these Irishmen, and the de- 
scription of the dog—‘‘It has white sides 
and a light purple back and a jet-black 
belly and a green tail” (Il. 298 f.)—is not 
so far off from the description of a 
famous dog in one of the medieval ver- 
sions of the Tristan. ‘And when it heard 
the sound of Ulysses’ voice, it gave a tug 
at the chain so that it laid four men flat 
all over the house behind it, and jumped 
at Ulysses’ breast and licked his face.’’! 

Into the general framework of this 
loosely connected account the redactor 
has introduced a folk tale, the interna- 
tional novella of the three pieces of good 
counsel. When Odysseus and his small 
band (muinter) of men are on their travels, 
they meet the Judge of Right, who 
promises to sell them advice on how to get 
home safely. He promises to sell them 
three pieces of advice on three successive 
days, thirty ounces of gold to be paid for 
each day’s instruction. They are enter- 
tained during the intervening nights at 
the royal guesthouse in true epic fashion; 
each night’s entertainment was better 
than the last. The three pieces of good 
counsel were: 


1. Hold your breath three times and think 
before acting. 

2. Follow the high road, not the bypath. 

3. Do not leave here before this time to- 
morrow. 


12 K. H. Jackson, A Celtic Miscellany: Translations 
from the Celtic Literatures (Cambridge, Mass., 1951), 
pp. 58 f 
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Opportunity to observe these three pre- 
cepts comes to Ulysses in reverse order. 
When he finally sets out for home, he 
waits for the proper time prescribed by 
the Judge of Right. Those who left 
sarlier are swallowed by an earthquake. 
While passing through a forest, he stayed 
on the main road, being mindful of the 
Judge’s precept. Two of his company who 
took a bypath met death suddenly. This 
brings them to Ulysses’ own home, where 
he finds Penelope in con. any with a man 
in the royal bedchamber. He was about to 
kill the pair while they were in innocent 
conversation, but he recalled the first 
piece of advice. Thrice he raised his arm 
to strike, but thrice he controlled his im- 
pulse. Then he knew by the conversation 
of the couple that the man was his son 
Telemachus, born after he had gone away 
to the wars. On the following day the 
recognition took place. At this time 
Ulysses gave Penelope a small box which 
the Judge of Right had intrusted to him 
upon parting, with instructions that it 
was not to be opened until he was safe at 
home—“‘otherwise thou shalt never again 
reach thy native land,” he had added. 
The box, when opened, was found to con- 
tain ninety ounces of gold, the total 
price of the instruction. 

The story is familiar to most of us 
from the Gesta Romanorum, in which the 
three counsels are sold to the Emperor 
Domitian, who appears, there at least, to 
have been a good and kind ruier!!* This 
tale had covered a considerable area and 
is to be found in Cornish folklore. It is 
the story of Dzhuan Chy an Hur told by 
Edward Lhuyd and printed as an example 
of Cornish prose in his Archaeologia 
Britannica.'* This particular account has 
been popularized (and I may add bowdler- 
ized) by Joseph Jacobs in his Celtic Fairy 


13 Gesta Romanorum, ed. H. Oesterley (Berlin, 
1872), cap. 103, pp. 431-34. 
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Tales as the “Tale of Ivan.’® Here the 
payment of a year’s work was three 
pounds and the laborer’s keep. At the end 
of a year the employer holds back the 
three pounds, giving the man an aphorism 
instead. This goes on for three years, at 
the end of which Ivan says that he must 
go home. The employer’s wife bakes the 
nine pounds in a cake which she gives to 
Ivan to take along, with the usual ad- 
monitions not to break it before reaching 
home. On his journey Ivan has occasion 
to use the aphorisms, which save him from 
many a mishap. He finds the son born in 
his absence when he gets home and joy- 
ously breaks the cake and finds his three 
years’ pay. This is simply one of the inter- 
national tales of the Three Wise Pieces of 
Advice (Aarne and Thompson, 910B).’* As 
recently as 1934 it was taken orally from 
unlettered peasants in the Blasket Is- 
land.!” 

We need concern ourselves no longer 
with this folk tale, which has a rather wide 
distribution. But this particular version 
of the Odyssey does engage our attention. 
One thing is certain: some waifs and strays 
of the Homeric story had reached Ireland 
before the twelfth century. A poem of 
Gilla in Chomded in the Book of Leinster 
gives Ulysses’ own paternity: 

Ulysses, son of the swift Laertes, 

his mother, noble Anticleia; 

sad to relate, he fell by the hand of Lorthe, 

the haughty son of Telamon.!8 

14 Archaeologia Britannica . . . (Oxford, 1707), pp. 
251-52, with a Welsh translation annexed. This is 


translated by P. W. Y. of Jesus College, Oxford, in 
Blackwood’s Magazine, III (May, 1818), 169 f. 

15 J. Jacobs, Celtic Fairy Tales (London, n.d.), pp 
212-16 (notes, pp. 288 ff.). 

1% A. Aarne, The Types of the Folk-Tale: A Classi- 
fication and Bibliography, translated and enlarged by 
Stith Thompson ((‘‘FF Communications,’’ No. 74] 
Helsinki, 1928), p. 136. 

17K. H. Jackson, ‘‘Na tri Cuirle,"' Bealoideas, IX 
(1938), 25-28. 

18‘*Ulixes mac luaith Lirta,/a méathair ard 
Anticla, / Cid trGag dorochair do laim / Loir moir 
tholgair Thelamoin’’ (LL, 143b, 42). 
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Anticleia is mentioned as Ulysses’ mother 
in Homer (Odyssey xi. 85). Telamon must 
be a mistake for Telegonus, unwitting 
slayer of Ulysses, according to post- 
Homeric legend.'* In the earlier literature 
there are three references to the Sirens, 
unmentioned in our version. So, in the 
same poem of Gilla in Chomded, which 
purports to be a universal history of 160 
cest, a set of versus memoriales on dis- 
tinguished people of ancient and medieval 
times, we read: 
Archilochus and Trebonna of old were father 
and mother of the mermaid, 
Ulysses put wax into his ear, knowing full 
well he was running a risk, 
Her shape was very smooth . . . he attempted 
to take her with cunning resolve.”° 


The Book of Leinster contains a tale of the 
mythological cycle, mentioning the druid 
Cacher, who gave medicine to the Goidels 
when the Sirens were enticing them: 
This is the medicine Cacher found for them, 
namely, wax to be melted into their ears.”* 


The poem entitled The Yew of the Disput- 
ing Sons, recently edited by Professor 
Myles Dillon, contains a reference to the 
Sirens. The elves did not like the intrusion 
of ordinary mortals upon their grazing 
grounds. They came back year after year 
to herd their cattle. The complaint was 
that they sang such lovely music that it 
would make the race of Adam sleep: 


“Tf they are singing a soft elfin strain,”’ 
said Ferchas, son of Comman, “let us go no 
farther until we put melted wax into our ears.” 


1* Proclus, Chrestomathia in Hesiod, Homeric 
Hymns, and Homerica, with an English translation, 
by Hugh G. Evelyn-White ((‘‘Loeb Classical Li- 
brary’’] London, 1936), pp. 530 f 


20 “*Archilochus, Tribonna tall, / athair miathair 
murdtichand 

Ulixes tuc céir ‘na chliGais, /ra iarraid cul-léir 
ldathguais 

Rop a gné soraid cosert, / rosconaig tria chelgair"’ 
(LL, 143b, 30). 


21 ‘Is 6 in leges fuair Cacher d6éib, 
.i. céir do legad na cliasaib’’ (LL, 3a, 3-4). 





They did not hear the lovely music when 
they had put wax into their ears. . . .” 


Dottin believed that some of the 
Odyssean material was used in the Jmm- 
ram Mdil Duin, that there are remi- 
niscences of the Cyclops when a hot iron 
is thrown, but that here the Cyclops is 
confused with Hephaestus, that he is a 
smith rather than a shepherd. Maeldune 
lands on an island in which are a queen 
and her seventeen daughters. Can this not 
be Circe? Dottin asks.?* The Irish Aeneid 
mentions the adventures of Odysseus 
among the Cyclops,‘ but it does not seem 
to be the source of the present version of 
the Polyphemus episode. 

There is plenty of the Irish element in 
the Merugud. Every page has what Whit- 
ley Stokes would have called the tradi- 
tional ‘‘stock in trade” of the Irish story- 
teller. Ulysses explains that he and his 
band are going into the border country 
(1. 183). There is nothing here of the terrors 
of deep-sea travel and savage peoples. 
Going to the border country upon a cattle 
raid in medieval Ireland furnished all the 
action and fighting that could be desired 
—epics were written upon this theme. An 
unsophisticated audience would have un- 
derstood this well enough. Penelope 
swears by the Irish formula: ‘I swear by 
the gods I worship” (1. 265)—a common 


22 ‘* ‘ma chanait céoil sidi séim,’ 
ar Ferchas mac Commiin, 
‘na beram céim secha sain 
cor legam céir ‘nar cliiasaib.’ 


‘Ni chiialatar in céol cain 
a thucsat céir na cliiasaib, 


(Eriu, XV [1946], 157). 


22G. Dottin, ‘‘Les Légendes grecques dans l'an- 
cienne Irlande,"’ Revue des études grecques, XXXV 
(1922), 391-407. 


24 Tmtheachta Aeniasa: The Irish Aeneid, Being a 
Translation Made before A.D. 1400, of the XII Books 
of Vergil’s ‘‘Aeneid’’ into Gaelic. The Irish text, with 
translation into English, Introduction, vocabulary, 
and notes by George Calder ((‘‘Publications of the 
Irish Texts Society,’’ Vol. VI] London, 1907), pp. 10- 
12, ll. 152-177 ( =Vergil Aeneid iii. 613-49). 
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oath in the saga texts. Ulysses finds his 
son and Penelope in the royal chamber 
enjoying a pillow-conversation, something 
reminiscent of the famous pillow-con- 
versation between Ailill and Medb at 
the opening of the great Tdin Bé Ciiailnge 
(ll. 2, 298). What appears to be a proverb 
occurs at the very end, when Ulysses says 
that he did not expect to see his dog alive 
after so many years; Penelope mentions 
that she made him the “gruel of long life”’ 
(brochdn aise, 1. 295). When the Cyclops 
is blinded, a whole lake of water bursts 
from that eye (ll. 74f.). In fact, Ulysses 
had a hard time of it to save his life be- 
cause of the great flood. Aceounts of lakes 
bursting forth quite suddenly are common 
enough in Irish literature. Such accounts 
occur in the Dinnsenchas and in the 
Annals of the Four Masters.” 

Here again is to be found the feature of 
the old beside the new—Christianity 
versus the old native tradition. Odysseus 
and his crew leave their blessing with the 
Judge of Right (1. 170). The pagan fear of 
unseen spirits, which prevents them from 
uttering their names, allows one to speak 
of them only as “they”’ (Il. 201, 207), of 
the “mighty folk’ (cwmachta, 1. 313). 
Here is a sort of linguistic taboo, present 
also in classical antiquity when the Furies 
are referred to as the “‘Eumenides’”’ (“‘kind- 
ly-minded ones’’). 

As to the origin of this version of the 
Odyssey, a former editor and literary his- 
torians alike confess their complete igno- 
rance. So Kuno Meyer: “I have not 
succeeded in discovering in any medieval 
literature, either Latin, French, or Eng- 
lish, a text from which it had been trans- 
lated.’ Robin Flower, in his British 
Academy lecture (1927), mentions that 
there is an Irish prose retelling of the 


2 Cf. J. Rhys, Celtic Folklore: Welsh and Manz 
(Oxford, 1901), pp. 426 ff. 


% P. viii. 
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Odyssey which is not paralleled elsewhere, 
so far as his knowledge goes.?’ His post- 
humous work, The Irish Tradition, con- 
taining this same lecture with some addi- 
tions and corrections, simply repeats the 
above.*® De Blacam quotes Flower but 
adds that “incidents of Irish invention are 
substituted for the original events and a 
moving new tale, not without Homeric 
flavor, is created.’’® Professor Donald 
MacKinnon said that it was “based on 
an unknown Latin echo of the Odyssey.’’*° 
One thing at least is certain: we cannot 
expect the twelfth-century Irishman to 
have read the Odyssey in the original. 
No one has ever proved that even Colum- 
banus or Adamnan, sometimes thought 
of as Greek scholars, themselves knew 
more than Greek words taken from a 
glossary. These would then be sprinkled 
through their Latin writings as a mark of 
culture and high style.*t Traube argued 
that the mere occurrence of Graeca— 
Greek words or tags—in a manuscript in 
western Europe during the Middle Ages 
pointed to Irish scholarship or influence.” 
Yet a man might build up a considerable 
Greek vocabulary by taking Greek words 
out of the Etymologiae of Isidore of 
Seville! 

It appears that the source of the story 
is an oral one. Professor Kenneth Jackson, 
at whose suggestion I began the present 
investigation, concurs with me in suppos- 
ing that the teller of the tale heard the 
story told or read and then himself told or 
wrote it down long afterward, after a con- 


27 R. Flower, ‘Ireland and Medieval Europe,” 
Proceedings of the British Academy, XIII (1927), 293. 

28 P. 137. 

29 Aodh de Blacam, A First Book of Irish Literature 
(Dublin, [1934]), p. 72. 

30 “The Gaelic Version of the Thebaid of Statius,”’ 
Celtic Review, VIi (1911), 107. 

3M. L. W. Laistner, Thought and Letters in West- 
ern Europe, A.D. 500-900 (London, 1931), p. 201. 

#2L. Traube, Vorlesungen und Abhandlungen 
herausgegeben von Franz Boll, III (Munich, 1920), 
p. 207. 











siderable lapse of both time and memory. 
Whatever the storyteller’s immediate 
source, supposing the lapse of time and 
memory, he would have found himself 
with a tale that was rather thin and slight, 
with no unity and coherence. He had at 
hand in his own folk-tale reservoir a theme 
already made to order. Some of the inci- 
dents in his dimly remembered Odyssey 
dovetail neatly into the Three Wise Pieces 
of Advice. King Aeolus gives Ulysses the 
bag of winds, which he is supposed to 
guard. This now becomes the box which 
must on no condition be opened before he 
reaches home. 

In the various separate versions of the 
tale of the Three Wise Pieces of Advice, 
a man nearly slays his own son but always 
stops to consider the matter, and the 
tragedy is averted. In order successfully to 
blend the Odyssean matter with the folk 
tale, our redactor here postpones the 
recognition scene. This is necessary for the 
folk tale. It is the pillow-conversation in 
the Irish version of the Odyssey, taking 
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place before the last piece of advice is to 
be used, which introduces the necessary 
conditions of doubt and suspicion. Then a 
catastrophe almost takes place, but 
Ulysses recalls the counsel. In the 
Homeric account, naturally, recognition 
must take place before the pillow-con- 
versation, in this case in the twenty-third 
book of the Odyssey. 

This short text offers an interesting 
example of the sort of liberty which the 
Irish redactors took with the materials 
from classical antiquity. We do not have 
here, as in the case of the native transla- 
tions from Vergil, Lucan, and Statius, 
strict adherence to any text. As Dottin 
has said,** a good deal more about 
medieval Latin literature must be known 
before we will be able to plot the history 
of the transmission of some of these Greek 
and Roman tales. 

CaTHo.ic UNIVERSITY 
oF AMERICA 
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EARLY EDITIONS OF GL’INGANNATI: THE PROBLEM 





OF OVERLAPPING DATES 


EDMUND V. 


HREE, perhaps four, early editions 

of Gl’Ingannati appeared between 

1537 and 1538. Which of them is 

the first? What is the line of descent be- 

tween them? The first question has had 

conflicting, unsubstantiated answers. No 

attempt has been made to answer the 

second. The editions in question are the 
following: 

1. The 1537 Sessa edition, printed in 

Venice, which will be referred to as ‘‘S.’”! 

2. The Curtio Navo edition, also 


1The printer of this edition has remained un- 
identified until now. The identification, however, can 
be easily made through the printer’s device, which 
shows the familiar figure of Fortuna standing on a 
globe and holding aloft a banner with the weil-known 
Sessa cat and mouse. On the globe, which is divided 
into three sections, are the initials P. C. S., which 
undoubtedly refer to one of the Sessas. The place of 
publication was Venice, since it was in this city that 
the Sessas carried on their printing activities. This 
extremely rare edition (I know of only one copy) is 
now found at the Chapin Library of Williams College. 


COMEDIA DEL SACRIFICIO DEGLI / INTRONATI. / 
[Printer’s device as above] / MpxxxvII. 
HT] EL SACRIFICIO DE GLI INTRO / nati Celebrato net 
giuochi del Carnouale in / Siena l’'Anno M D XxxI 
Sotto il / Sodo dignissimo archintronato. 
RT] (C6"-E6') arro / primo [aTTO PRIMO C6‘) 
(E6"*-G5') atro / sEcONDO [aTTO / TERZO 
Glv G2', G3v G4] 
(G5v—-I2") atro / TERZO [TERZO. G7*]; 
(I2*—L1') atro / Q@vaRTO [qvarTo. 15" I7' Ké'; 
ATTO / TERZO KI1v K2*] 
(L1y—M3'] atro / qvinto [qvinto. L8*] 
Coll: 8°: A-L’, M4, 92 leaves, unnumbered, M3v 
blank, M‘¢ missing. 


Al: title (verso blank). A2t: HT with text of the 
preliminary masque, El Sacrificio headed ‘Prima 
uiene un con la lira et cantando dice.”’ On Clv: “Tl 
Fine del Sacrificio."” Cly: PROLOGO DELLI INGAN- / 
nati delli Intronati. Text of the Prologo ends on C5r. 
C5’: RECITATORI DELLA / comeEpta followed by list of 
seventeen characters. C6": Text of Gl’ Ingannati begins 
headed ‘‘atto primo / Scena prima / Gherardo, et 
Virginio Vecchi.’’ On M3": FINISCONO GLI / INGANNATI 





[MopeRN PuitoLoey, November, 1952} 


DE CHASCA 


printed in Venice, with 1537 on the title- 
page and 1538 on the colophon (“‘N’’).? 


DE / GLI INTRONATI REGISTRO / ABCDEFGHIKLM 
Tutti sono quaderni, eccetto M ch'é duerno 

Sigs: $4 signed A—L; $2 signed M; rom. caps with 
rom. numerals 

Copy examined: Chapin Library of Williams 
College. 

Notes: Seventy-six initial rom. caps at beginning 
of verse speeches and of some stanzas of El Sacrificio 
are set apart on left-hand margins except ‘‘Q’’ of 
“Quel” in A8v and “H”’ of ‘‘Hor’’ in B8'. No orna- 
ments in the book whatsoever except the printer's 
device. 

2 COMEDIA DEL SACRIFI- / CIO DE GLI INTRONATI / 
DA SIENA MDX x x vII. / [Printer’s device: a shield 
with a lion rampant, a smaller lion superimposed, and 
two men beside the shield] / IN vINEGIA PER CVRTIO 
NAVO / ET FRATELLI 

HT] Bt SACRIFICIO DE GLI INTRO nati Celebrato 
ne it giuochi del Carnouale in Siena / l’Anno 
M D xxx1 Sotto il Sodo di- / gnissimo archin- 
tronato. 

RT] (Cly-D3') atro / primo [atTTo / SECONDO 

Div D2*] 
(D3*—-E7') atro / SECONDO 
(E7*—-F8') atto / TERZO 
(F8*—-H3') atto / Q@vUARTO 
(H3--I2') atro / qvinTo [aTTo I2¥] 

Coll: 8°: A-H, I‘, 68 leaves, fols. [1] 2-66 [67-68] 

Al: title. Aly: cvrTIO ALLI LETTORI [suggests that 
this is a first edition: ‘‘e Ccoui finalmente o Lettori la 
tanto aspettata et desiderata Comedia de gli Intro- 
nati, che io vi porgo:’’]. A2': HT with text of the pre- 
liminary masque, El Sacrificio, headed ‘‘Prima viene 
vn con la lira et cantando dice.’’ On B5v: ‘Il Fine del 
Sacrificio.’’ B6": PROLOGO DELLI IN / gannati delli 
Intronati.: Text of the Prologo ends on B8v. Clr: 
RECITATORI DEL / LA comeEprA followed by list of 
seventeen characters. Clv: Text of Gl'Ingannati 
begins, headed ‘‘Scena prima. / Gherardo, et Virginio 
Vecchi."’ On I2v: Il fine della Comedia de gli Inganna- / 
ti In Vinegia Per Curtio / Navo, et Fratelli. / mM pb 
xxxvill. I3': CANZON NELLA MORTE / DVNA CIVETTA. 
14v: Text of this canzone ends with FIN E. 

Sigs: $4 signed A—H; $2 signed I; rom. caps with 
rom. numerals. 

Copy examined: Library of Congress 

Notes: Seventy-nine initial rom. caps at beginning 
of verse speeches and of some stanzas of El Sacrificio 
are set apart on left-hand margins. The only ornament 
is a three-petaled flower below list of characters on 
Clr. 
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3. The edition of 1538, without name 
of publisher or place of publication 
(“U”),3 

4. An undated Gioano Padoano edi- 
tion (“UU”’’),* which may rival any of 


? COMEDIA DEL / SACRIFICIO DEGLI INTRONA- / TI 
CELEBRATO NEI @Ivo- / CHI DVN CARNOVA- / LE IN 
SIENA. /MDXXXVIII. 

HT] ©v SACRIFICIO DE GLI INTRO / nati Celebrato nei 

giuochi del Carnouale in / Siena l'’ Anno 
MDxxx1 Sotto il Sodo / dignissimo archintro- 
nato 

RT] (C3"-D8') atrro / primo [aTTo primo. C3*] 

(D8*-E8") atro / sEconpo [seconpo / 
SECONDO E3v E4*] 

(E8*-G1") arto / TERZO 

(Gly—H3") atro / qgvarto [attro H3] 

(H4*-I2') arro / qvintTo [aTTo Qqvinto H4*] 

Coll: 8°: A-H$, I+, 68 leaves, unnumbered 

Al: title (verso blank). A2*: HT with text of the 
preliminary masque, El Sacrificio headed ‘Prima 
uiene un con la lira et cantado dice.’’ On B7': “Il fine 
del Sacrificio.’’ B7¥: PROLOGO DELLI INGAN- / nati delli 
Intronati.: Text of the Prologo ends on C2". C2v: 
RECITATORI DELLA / comeprA. followed by list of 
seventeen characters. Text of Gl'Ingannati begins 
headed ‘“‘atro primo. / Scena prima. / Gherardo, et 
Virginio Vecchi."’ On I2': Finiscono gli Ingannati de 
gli Intronati. I2%: CANZON DELLA MORTE / D’VNA 
civeTtTa. On I4': text of this canzone ends with F1 NI s. 

Sigs: $4 signed A—H; $1 signed I; E2 missigned D2; 
rom. caps with rom. numerals 

Copy examined: British Museum 

Notes: Seventy-nine initial rom. caps at beginning 
of speeches and of some stanzas of El Sacrificio are set 
apart on left-hand margins except ‘‘Q’’ of ‘‘Quel”’ on 
A8'. No ornaments 


4 COMEDIA / DEL SACRIFICIO / DE GLI INTRONATI. / 
Celebrato ne i giuochi d'un / Carnouale in Siena. / 
(Three-petaled flower ornament] / [Printer’s device. 
A shield with the inscription MEpIVM TENVERE BEATI 
and a woman in a sylvan setting pouring a liquid from 
one vessel.to another] / IN VENETIA. 

HT] EL SACRIFICIO DE @LI INTRO- / nati Celebrato 
nei giuochi del Carnouale in / Siena l’ Anno. 
mM. Dp. xxxt. / Sotto el Sodo dignissimo. / 
archintronato 
RT] (Cl'"-D3") atro / primo [aTTo pRiMo. CI’; 
aATTO. C2¥] 
(D3*-E5') atto / sEconpo [aTTo / Primo D4v 
D5‘; first “‘T’’ of ‘‘arro’’ upside down on 
D7’; seconpo. E4*]} 
(E5*—-F5") atro / Terzo [tTerzo. E6'; TerRz 0 
E7'; Terzo. F1*} 
(F5*-—G7') atto / QVARTO 
(G7*—H5") atro / evinto [qvinto. H2*] 
Coll: 8°: A-H, 64 leaves, unnumbered; H8~ blank. 

Al: title (verso blank). A2* HT with text of the 
preliminary masque El Sacrificio, headed ‘Prima 
uiene un con la lira et cantando dice." On B5* “II 
fine del Sacrificio.’’ B6*: PROLOGO DELLI IN- / gannati 
delli Intronati. This Prologo ends on B8'. B8v: Recita- 
tori della Comedia. followed by list of seventeen 
characters. Cl: Text of Gl'Ingannati begins, headed 
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the above in priority, since it is known 
that Padoano printed books in Venice as 
early as 1531.5 

The conflicting claims of priority ad- 
vanced now for one, now for another, of 
these editions have been those of Haym® 
and Brunet’ for S, of Allaci® and Sanesi’® 
for N, and of Lozzi for U. Lozzi, in a 


‘*Scena prima. / Gherardo, et Virginio Vecchio."’ On 

H5v: Finiscono gli Ingannati, de gli intronati. On 

H5*: begins text of cANZON NELLA MORTE D’'VNA 

civetta. On H7v end of the Canzone with F1 N18. On 

H7v: In Venetia per Gioanne Padoano. 

, Sigs: $4 signed A—H; rom. caps with rom. numer- 
Ss. 


Copies examined: British Museum and Bibliothéque 
Nationale. The two copies are typographically identi- 
cal. The Biblioth@que Nationale copy contains, in Act 
I, Scene 5, handwritten glosses in what seems to be a 
Languedoc dialect. One gloss, for example, is ‘‘vous 
estes saulvaige’’ for ‘‘voi sete selvatico.’’ In D2v of 
this copy, a righteous reader crossed out the words 
“al corpo di dio.”’ 

Notes: Most of the initial rom. caps beginning verse 
speeches or stanzas of El Sacrificio are set apart on 
the left-hand margin. The numerous exceptions are 
found on A2‘, A2v, A3*, where twenty-four of the 
initial letters are brought out to the left without 
spacing between them and the next letter. 


5 C. Lozzi, ‘‘Edizione del 1538 sconosciuta o no 
bene descritta, d'una festa e commedia degl’intronati 
sanesi,’’ Bibliofilia, VII (1905-6), 36. Lozzi points out 
that Padoano was active in Venice as early as 1534; 
but there is evidence which brings this date to 1531. 
Ester Pastorello, in Tipografi, editori, libri a Venezia 
nel eecolo X VI (Florence, 1924), lists (p. 83) the names 
of several printers and publishers for whom or with 
whom work was done. One of the items reads: ‘‘Per G. 
Padoano, 1531.” 


* Nicola Francesco Haym, Biblioteca italiana 
(Milan, 1771-73), I, 295, par. 6. This is the fifth 
edition, augmented and revised by Ferdinando Gian- 
dotti. The previous, unrevised editions are of 1726 
(under the title ‘‘ Notizie de’ libri rari nella lingua 
italiana’’), 1728, 1736, 1741. Only the 1771-73 lists 
the earliest editions of Gl’ Ingannati. 


7 Jacques Charles Brunet, Manuel du libraire (6 
vols.; Paris, 1860-64). The conscientious Brunet does 
not categorically affirm this edition to be the first. He 
merely states that it ‘était annoncée comme étant la 
premiére édition de cette comédie.”’ 


8L. Allaci, Drammaturgia (Venice, 1755). This is 
the second edition, augmented and revised by Gio- 
vanni Cendoni Viniziano, Apostolo Zeno, and others. 
The first edition appeared in Rome in 1666. Allaci 
originally listed Gl’ Ingannati as Il Sacrificio (the title 
of the poem which precedes the play). The mistake 
was corrected by later editors. 

* Ireneo Sanesi, Commedie del Cinquecento (2 vols.; 
Bari, 1912), I, 409-10. Sanesi, unaware of the exist- 
ence of S, refers to N as la ‘“‘prima stampa vene- 
ziana.”’ 
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rather astounding article,’° denies the 
existence of S and affirms that Haym, 
“ordinariamente poco esatto,’”’ probably 
did not transcribe the title-page of the 
1538 edition from an actual copy. This 
hypothetical circumstance, according to 
Lozzi, must account for Haym’s or his 
source’s error (an error repeated by subse- 
quent bibliographers) in copying the date 
1538 as 1537." 

The questions raised by Lozzi can be 
answered in short order by the modern 
bibliographer, into whose hands the sci- 
ence of photography and the facilities of 
modern libraries can deliver the rarest 
books from all over the world. The photo- 
graphic reproductions in my possession of 
the editions in question show that S does 
exist, that Haym did transcribe its title- 
page correctly, and that subsequent 
bibliographers could not have copied an 
error which Haym did not commit. 

None of the scholars cited had access to 
all the early editions or to information 
about them. The result was that each in- 
vestigator ascribed priority to that par- 
ticular edition, among the ones he had 
access to or knowledge of, the title-page of 
which bore the earliest date. Ordinarily, 
title-page dates of the editions of a given 
work will indicate the chronological se- 
quence between them, provided that all 
the editions are taken into consideration 
and provided also that the dates do not 
fall within the same year or between one 
year and the next. This latter circum- 
stance applies to our play. The dates of 
three of the editions overlap: 1537, 1537- 
38, and 1538. One of them, the undated 

10 See n. 5 above. 

11 Apparently, Lozzi himself did not describe the 
Curtio Navo edition from a copy at hand. In referring 
to it, he mentions only the colophon date of 1538 and 
fails to mention the title-page date of 1537. See ibid., 
p. 35: ‘‘L'essemplare che il continuatore dell’ Allaci 
pretende avere esattamente descritto sotto el titolo 
Gl’Ingannati, & quello dell’edizione di Venezia, per 
Curzio Navo e Filli, 1538, in -8."" The “‘e Filli,” by 
the way, should be ‘‘et Fratelli.”’ 
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UU, could have appeared in either of the 
two years involved. Therefore, even if our 
bibliographers could have had access to all 
the editions, the title-pages would not 
have enabled them to affirm positively 
which was published first, any more than 
they enable us to do so. 

The inadequacy of the information 
given by the title-pages is aggravated, in 
this case, by another factor: the title-page 
dates do not necessarily indicate the time 
of issue. This is demonstrated by N, the 
printing of which was begun in 1537, ac- 
cording to the title-page, and finished in 
1538, according to the colophon. S, bear- 
ing 1537 on the title-page but wanting a 
colophon, could have been issued in 1538 
also, possibly after N. By the same 
token, U could have been issued in 1539 
instead of 1538, the title-page date. 

Among the four editions, the only one 
which contains explicit information bear- 
ing on priority is N. The opening words of 
Curtio Navo’s foreword to the reader on 
Al’ are: 

e Ccoui finalmente o Lettori la tanto as- 
pettata et desiderata Comedia de gli Intronati, 
che io vi porgo: degna per la inuentione, per la 
purita della lingua, e per l’arte, con che’é 
tessuta, d’esser da voi apprezzata e auuta cara 
forte tanto quanto altra, que fino a questo di 
ne habbiate veduta. 


With these words Navo seems to suggest 
that he is the first in the field with an 
edition of Gl’Ingannati; but we cannot 
accept his apparent claim without ques- 
tion, especially in view of the title-page 
date of S. There is also something suspi- 
cious about N’s title-page date. Instead of 
figuring at the usual place, namely, at the 
lower part of the page, under the printer’s 
device with the place of publication, it is 
printed above as part of the title: Comedia 
del sacrificio de gli intronati da Siena 
MDXXXVII. Does the date in this title 
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erroneously indicate that the so-called 
Comedia del sacrificio (which is not the 
comedy but the masque that precedes it) 
was acted in Siena in 1537 rather than 
that the printing of the book was begun 
that year? In A2" the heading which pre- 
cedes the masque reads: Il Sacrificio de 
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related questions raised by the title-pages 
cannot, of course, be anything but con- 
jectural. But we are perhaps justified in 
looking askance at this date, which under 
the cireumstances cannot be accepted as 
unmistakable evidence that the printing 
of N, like that of S, was begun in 1537. 


TABLE 1 


SUMMARY OF VARIANT READINGS 


Group Bec twl Editions 

Biagazea 82 N-S, U-UU 
I] 39 N, S-U-UU 
II] 25 N-S-U, UT 
IV 12 U, N-S-UU 
\ 7 N-UU, S-l 
VI t S, N-U-UT 


Classification of the Readings 


Readings shared by N-S which vary 
from corresponding readings shared 
by U-UU: 

40 erroneous readings in N-S 
38 alternative readings 
4 erroneous readings by U-UU 


Readings shared by S-U-UU but not 
by N: 
21 erroneous readings in N 
17 alternative readings 
1 erroneous reading by S-U-UU 


Readings shared by N-S-U but not 
by UU: 
14 erroneous readings in N-S-U 
11 alternative readings 


Readings shared by N-S-UU but not 
by U 
12 erroneous readings in U 


Readings shared by S and U which 
vary from those shared by N and 


4 erroneous readings in S-U 
2 alternative readings 
1 erroneous reading in UT 


Readings shared by N-U-UU but not 
by 8S: 
3 erroneous readings in S 
1 alternative reading 








gli intronati celebrato ne i giuochi dell 
carnouale in Siena lanno MDX XXII sotto 
il sodo dignissimo archintronato. Is the 
title-page heading a modified abbrevia- 
tion of the masque heading with the date 
1531 of the latter changed (perhaps in- 
tentionally, as a selling point in order to 
convey the idea that the play had only 
recently been performed for the first time) 
to 1537? An answer to this and other 





Let us now look at a summary of the 
variant readings (Table 1). 

It would seem that the preliminary 
conclusions to be drawn from Table 1 are 
the following: 

Group I.—N is derived from § or vice 
versa, and U is derived from UU or vice 
versa. 

Groups II and VI.—U-UU are closer 
to S (II) than to N (VI). 
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In date U is after S. Therefore: 


(1) S or (2) S 
fs Pi \ 
N U N U 
™%, 
UU 
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Groups III and IV.—U is probably 
closer to N and §S than is UU; i.e., U is 
probably intermediary between S and 
UU. This eliminates 2, 4, and 5 above and 
leaves: 


S N 
i. L 
N U or 

UU r 
UU 


Let us first attempt to ascertain the 
relation between S and N. Is N derived 
from § or vice versa? A case can be made 
for an N<S relationship on the basis of 
critical reasoning. Indeed, this is what 
this writer did until he learned the error 
of his ways—a fundamental but common 
error which results from the unjustified 
assumption that such reasoning (based on 
the commonly believed, but by no means 
always demonstrable, premise that, of 
two texts, the more correct version is the 





later) can satisfactorily establish the rela- 
tionship between editions if they are simi- 
larly dated. However, as Bowers has 
brilliantly demonstrated, critical evidence 
is reversible. ‘‘Is a variant a correction or 
rationalization in one edition, or a corrup- 
tion in the other—frequently the case may 
be argued either way.’’” The broader ques- 
tion, whether of two editions the more 


% Fredson Bowers, ‘‘Some Relations of Bibliog- 
raphy to Editorial Problems,’’ Studies in Bibliography, 
III (1950-51), 52. 
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correct is the earlier or the later, can be 
argued either way also. It might be main- 
tained, for example, that, given two care- 
lessly composed editions (which happens 
to be true of S and N), one of which is 
derived from the other, one is likely to be 
the original in which the proportion of 
glaring errors and typographical irregu- 
larities is greater, because the compositor 
of the descended book is likely to correct 
some of the errors and bound to regular- 
ize some of the irregularities of his copy. 
But, as Bowers points out, the general 
tendency is for a derived edition to de- 
generate textually, such degeneration “‘be- 
ing a critical touchstone which experience 
has shown to be sound, provided the 
further inference is made that the author 
had no part in producing the reprint.’ It 
‘an probably be inferred,in connection 
with Gl’Ingannati, that none of the col- 
laborators who wrote the play six years 
before it was printed had anything to do 
with its press production, for it is hard to 
believe that any of them would have per- 
mitted the misrepresentative title-page 
to pass. If this inference is correct, the 
text degeneration test would lead one to 
assume rather confidently that S precedes 
N. However, there is one factor which 
originally prevented me from making this 
assumption: § is the only one of the four 
editions wanting the 116-line canzone en- 

8 Ibid., p. 53. 
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titled Nella morte d’una civetta which has 
been added to the contents of the others. 
If S did serve as copy for N and U, where 
did these get the canzone? It seemed rea- 
sonable to argue that any edition which 
included it could have been the original, 
but not the one which lacked it. This 
argument, however, is not unanswerable 
and must yield to any conclusive proof 
of a strictly bibliographical nature which 
points to the priority of S. I therefore un- 
dertook a fresh investigation in search of 
material evidence that would either con- 
firm or disprove my previous critical 
reasoning. 

I had not failed, previously, to look out 
for physical evidence of a mechanically 
demonstrable nature; but the trouble was 
that, influenced by the conclusions al- 
ready drawn from critical evidence, I was 
much more alert for indications that 
would show the priority of N rather than 
of 8. In the light of later findings it is easy 
to see why physical evidence to prove this 
case was not forthcoming. In connection 
with one irregularity in S, the proof for 
the descent of S from N seemed at first 
conclusive; but a close examination of the 
irregularity showed that my first interpre- 
tation of it had been wrong. In D8' of S 
the last letter of the co-ordinating con- 
junction “et” required by the context 
looks like a crossless t, but close examina- 
tion reveals it to be a dotless 7. Had it 
been possible to affirm that it was a 
broken or incompletely inked ¢, the justi- 
fiable conclusion would have been that 
the compositor of N, who has set an er- 
roneous “‘ei,’”’ mistook the crossless t of N 
for an 7. However, the suggestion of a 
left downward curl in the upper part of 
N’s broken or incompletely inked letter 
identifies it with the other z’s of the font 
of this edition rather than with the ?’s, 
the stems of which have a right upward 
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curl at the bottom like the 7’s, but none 
on top. The compositor of S did nothing 
but reproduce the misprint of his original, 
perhaps from a copy of the book in which 
the dot of the 7 did show. 

After this failure the texts were re- 
examined for material evidence which 
might show that N was derived from 8. 
The result was that, once certain variants 
were approached as typographical rather 
than as textual phenomena, they were 
seen in a new light. Let us consider, first, 
in this connection those S readings for the 
irregularity of which there seems to be a 
mechanical reason—readings reproduced 
by N where no mechanical reason for the 
irregularity exists. 

In I3” of S the pedant calls Stragualcia 
‘‘un’ infingardo.”’ The first syllable, “‘in,”’ 
ends line 4 without a hyphen, and the rest 
of the word is printed at the beginning of 
the next line. N has “un’ in fingardo” 
within the line. The apparent mechanical 
reason for the irregularity of the S read- 
ing, which consists in spelling one word 
as two, is lack of space for a hyphen at the 
end of line 4. The reproduction of this 
irregularity by the compositor of N must 
have been due to unobservant, mechanical 
transcribing. It is difficult to think of an 
equally reasonable explanation for this 
variant. Another irregularity of S which 
illustrates this process in reverse involves 
the words ‘‘in seruir” in G3*, lines 9-10. 
The preposition “in” and the verb 
“seruir’ are erroneously coupled by a 
hyphen between lines so that we have 
‘Snseruir,’’ which is what the compositor 
of U copied. In this case the compositor 
of S found himself with an extra space at 
the end of the line which he conveniently 
filled with the hyphen. The unobservant 
compositor of N then copied what he saw, 
setting ‘‘inseruir” within the line. 

Let us now look at two variants in 














which the mechanical factor is more di- 
rectly evident. In L6"7 of S, Crivello ex- 
claims: “‘oh io son stato il bel dapocof!]”’ 
N has “‘oh, ch’io son stato il bel dapoco[!]”’ 
Now, the o of § prints so faintly on the 
right side that it can easily be mistaken 
for a c, so that the ‘‘oh io” looks like ‘‘ch 
io.”’ But if the compositor of N did see the 
0 as a c, why did he also transcribe an 
“‘oh’’? One might guess that he was aware 
that he was looking at a poorly inked o 
and transcribed it first as such, and then, 
glancing again at his copy, the c-like 
appearance of the letter before an Ah sug- 
gested to him annunciative “‘che” which 
is common in exclamations. Whether or 
not this conjecture is correct, the fact re- 
mains that there is at least a probable 
mechanical reason in § for the “‘ch’io” of 
N. That this reason was operative in this 
case is rendered even more probable by 
the fact that the compositor of another 
edition who used § as his copy transcribed 
the ‘‘oh io” as “‘ch’io” also. 

The second variant is the most conclu- 
sive. On F3* 7-8 of S the first three letters 
of the verb “‘mancan” at the end of line 7 
are followed by an overinked, upward- 
slanting double hyphen. The second syl- 
lable of the verb is at the beginning of line 
8. N has “mans can” as two words within 
line 19 of D8". I think that what hap- 
pened is the following: The composito: of 
N mistook the overinked, upward-slant- 
ing double hyphen for an s. This mistake 
was easy enough for him to make if he was 
copying mechanically, since in the font of 
S the s’s also have upward-slanting and 
almost parallel, but slightly shorter, upper 
and lower strokes. The overinking of the 
double hyphen of S has caused the upper, 
thickened, end of the lower bar to touch 
the lower, thickened, end of the upper bar, 
thus making it look like ans. Therefore, 
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the compositor of N set “mans” and then 
proceeded to set “‘can’’ as another word 
within the line. 

We may eliminate N as the source of U 
and vice versa, since Table 1 shows that 
U is closer to S than to N. We may also 
say tentatively, on the basis of the title- 
page dates, that U is later than S and is 
therefore derived from it. This tentative 
conclusion is supported by the material 
proof found in the texts themselves. For 
example, the “oh io’’—‘ch’io” variant 
already analyzed in connection with the 
S-N relationship applies even more con- 
vincingly to the S-U relationship. The 
compositor of N not only reproduced the 
“oh” of his original but also added inde- 
pendently a “ch’io.” His reaction to his 
copy is somewhat complex and requires 
a rather ingenious explanation; but the re- 
action of U’s compositor to the faulty 
c-like o is neat and simple: he takes it for 
ac and gives us ‘“‘ch’io” for “‘oh io.” 

There is another variant in U caused 
by an incompletely inked letter. In the 
last line of F7¥ of 8, Lelia says: “Non ue 
V’ho detto,”’ which is copied “Non u’ho 
detto” in U. The compositor of U had 
good reason for missing the 1, which is 
either broken or incompletely inked, for 
only a dotlike suggestion of it remains in 
the lower part. 

The last variant which I shall adduce 
in this connection is the most decisive. 
In H2” 2 of S the pedant says: “Io penso 
Fabritio che noi hauiam pochi denari?’”’ 
The upper part of the question mark is 
vestigial, and for this reason the character 
can be taken for a colon. This is what 
the not very observant compositor of U 
did, for he gives us a colon where it is not 
at all called for, namely, at the end of an 
interlocutor’s speech. 

The intermediary position of U be- 
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tween S and UU, already suggested by 
Table 1, is confirmed by the reading: 


S (C6 12) N: fastidio; U: fastio; UU: omit. 


The compositor of U is not likely to have 
supplied the word omitted by UU, had 
UU been his copy rather than §, the 
‘“fastio” being a misprint for ‘‘fastidio.”’ 

It will be of interest to adduce, besides 
variant readings, readings which show 
duplications of glaring peculiarities in the 
four texts, because they show one printed 
source for the three derived editions. For 
example, in line 3 of F3” of S we find the 
word “guadagno”’ at the end of one inter- 
locutor’s speech and “guadagnio” im- 
mediately following in the other inter- 
locutor’s reply. N, U, and UU all repeat 
this inconsistency. Other duplications 
found in all texts are: the abbreviation of 
the proper noun “Pasquella” to ‘“Pasq.”’ 
within an interlocutor’s speech (F3¥ 11); 
the spelling of two separate words, ‘‘se”’ 
and “tu’’ as one, “‘setu’”’ (D4* 5); numer- 
ous failures to capitalize as in “‘me. io” 
(D4 8), ‘“‘Vergogni. faresti’” (D4* 10); 
the use of a comma to indicate a full stop 
with the following word capitalized as in 
‘fo te dird se potrai venire, 6 no, Hor 
dammi la corona” (F4* 12-13); the same 
use of the comma as in the foregoing ex- 
ample, but with the following word in 
lower case, “casa, oh” (D2 10); the 
failure to indicate a full stop, as in “un 
altro e vero” (D* 17) instead of “un altro. 
E vero?’’; the fantastic errors of Giglio’s 
‘al canzar” (F2” 
(F2¥ 


garbled Spanish, such as 
9) for “‘aleanzar,”’ and ‘‘des. mas” 
19) for “décimas.” 

Perhaps it will be worth while to sup- 
plement the foregoing readings with a 
whole passage in order to demonstrate the 
extent to which the peculiarities and in- 
consistencies of S (D3" and D4) are re- 
flected in N, U, and UU: 


EDMUND V. 





DE CHASCA 


CLEMENTIA: Per certo io conosco [N, 8, U, 
UU] costui, e non so doue mi pare auerlo 
veduto mille volte; dimmi ragazzo, e doue mi 
cognosci [S, U, UU; conosci in N] tu, che saper 
tanto delle cose mie leuati vn poco questa 
cappa dal volto. 

Lexi: Hor su fai uista di non mi cognoscere 
[S, U; N: conoscere; UU: cgnoscere] é. 

CLEMENTIA: Se stai nascosto, ne io, ne altri 
ti cognoscera [S, U, UU; N: conoscera] 

Leia: Tirati un poco piu in qua [S, N, 
U, UU}. 

CLEMENTIA: Oue [no question mark in §, 
N, U, UU]. 

Leuia: Piu inqua [S, N, U, UU] hora 
cognoscimi [S, N, U, UU]. 

CieMmEntIA: Setu [S, N, U, UU] forse Lelia, 
dolente a la mia uita, sciagurata a me, si che 
glié essa, oime, che uuol dir questo figliuola 
mia? [Question mark in 8, N, U, UU.] 


S, as can be seen, retains the g in 
cognoscere and its inflected forms in all 
cases but one and is followed in this by U 
and UU. N stands alone in the omission of 
the g in all cases but one. All four texts 
duplicate the inconsistency in the spelling 
of “in qua,” first separating its compo- 
nents and then joining them. With respect 
to punctuation, the descended editions 
alter their original to some extent, but 
retain several of the slips, which are in- 
excusable even by lax sixteenth-century 
standards. The worst of these is the 
failure to stop after “cose mie”’ (1. 5) with 
a question mark or at least with a period, 
colon, or semicolon, in keeping with the 
varied usage of contemporary practice. 
There is a similar failure to stop after the 
second “inqua” (Il. 15). Notice also the 
omission of question marks after Cle- 
mentia’s last ‘‘oue,’”’ and after Lelia’s 
first speech ending with ‘‘cognoscimi.” 
Three times in succession the compositor 
of S failed to use a question mark when he 
might have done so, and the compositors 
of the other editions followed suit. How- 





ever, in the last speech quoted, the first 
typesetter supplies the necessary question 
mark, and all three copyists follow him. 
In the light, then, of the S-N, S-U, and 

U-UU readings discussed above, our final 
conclusion is that the relationship be- 
tween these editions is the following: 

S 

i NN 

uu 
As we have already noted, however, the 
omission, by §, of the 116-line canzone 
seems to constitute an argument against 
our conclusion, since it is necessary to 
resort to rather ingenious conjectures in 
order to account for its presence, at the 
end of the book, in the other editions. 
Nevertheless, so long as the argument is 
not unanswerable, it must yield to the 
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bibliographical evidence. There would 
seem to be at least three possible answers 
to the question: (1) That N, with two 
leaves of its last gathering left blank, 
added the canzone, which is just long 
enough to fill these leaves, and that the 
editor of U, having both N and § on 
hand, used S (the better copy) for the play 
and N for the canzone. (2) That the com- 
positors of U and N used as their original 
a copy of S which contained the added 
piece. This would mean that S existed in 
two states, one with and another without, 
the poem. (3) That a lost edition, previous 
to S and containing the canzone, served as 
the copy for 8, N, and U. Of these possi- 
bilities, the last is most certainly eliminated 
by the evidence which shows N and U to 
be derived directly from 8. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 











METAPHYSIC 


uMEROUS theories of “‘metaphysi- 

cal” poetry have been advanced 

ever since the appearance of Sir 
Herbert Grierson’s great edition of 
Donne’s poems in 1912 initiated the mod- 
ern revaluation of the “metaphysical” 
poets. However, few of these theories seem 
to have approached the problem from the 
perspectives offered by sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century literary critics them- 
selves. One of the reasons for this over- 
sight is the curious fact that there is no 
body of critical literature in English on 
the metaphysical movement written when 
that movement, under various names, 
such as ‘‘Concettismo,” ‘‘Marinismo,”’ 
and ‘“Gongorismo,” was flourishing 
throughout Europe. Another reason is 
that we seem to have forgotten that the 
word “conceit,” ‘“concetto,” or ‘‘con- 
cepto” also meant metaphor as well as 
“conceit” in the sense in which Dr. John- 
son used the word. This is especially sur- 
prising when we consider that many mod- 
ern critics find the most striking charac- 
teristic of the metaphysical poet to be his 
desire to extend the range and variety of 
metaphorical expression. 

Giordano Bruno, the first critic to at- 
tempt a conceptual formulation of “‘con- 
cettismo,”’ as the “metaphysical” style 
was known in Italy, began his argument 
to De gli eroici furori with an attack on the 
Petrarchan theory of poetic inspiration. 
For the older notion of ‘‘amore’”’ directed 
toward personal beauty, Bruno attempted 
to substitute the idea of “heroic love”’ di- 
rected toward the universe. This second 
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kind of love he interprets as the gift which 
both the philosopher and the poet have 
for perceiving the unity of dissimilars or, 
in other terms, for making heterogeneous 
analogies. Thus, for Bruno, “metaphysi- 
cal” poetry was essentially concerned with 
perceiving and expressing the universal 
correspondences in his universe. 

This conception of the poet as one who 
discovers and expresses the universal anal- 
ogies binding the universe together was 
later developed by the theorists of the 
conceit in the seventeenth century, the 
most familiar of whom are Baltasar 
Gracin in Spain and Emmanuele Tesauro 
in Italy, and was made the basis for a 
poetic of “concettismo” or, as I have 
called it elsewhere, “‘a poetic of corre- 
vnondences.’”! 

One of the cardinal tenets of the critics 
of the conceit is that the conceit itself is 
the expression of a correspondence which 
actually obtains between objects and that, 
since the universe is a network of univer- 
sal correspondences or analogies which 
unite all the apparently heterogeneous 
elements of experience, the most hetero- 
geneous metaphors are justifiable. Thus 
the theorists of the conceit justify the pre- 
dilection of the “school of wit’’ for recon- 
dite and apparently strained analogies by 
maintaining that even the more violent 
couplings of dissimilars were simply ex- 

1Giordano Bruno, Opere italiane, ed. Giovanni 
Gentile, Vol. II (Bari, 1927). I refer the reader to 
two articles of mine which are in process of publica- 
tion. One, ‘‘A Seventeenth-Century Theory of Meta- 
physical Poetry,’’ has appeared in RR (December, 


1951). The other, ‘‘Metaphysical Poetry and the 
Poetic of Correspondences,”’ will appear in JHI. 











































pressions of the underlying unity of all 
things. 

It is, of course, true that analogical 
thought is a fundamental property of the 
human mind in any age and that the no- 
tion of universal analogy has a long his- 
tory which reaches back to Plato. The im- 
portant point is that Bruno and the theo- 
rists of the conceit employed the principle 
as the basis of a poetic for the first time. 
The fact that they did so does not “ex- 
plain” metaphysical poetry any more 
than Aristotle’s Poetics ‘‘explains’’ Soph- 
ocles. This is not the function of a poetic 
or a theory of poetry. Rather, it formu- 
lates conceptually a concrete body of lit- 
erature already in existence. As Hegel put 
it in his preface to The Philosophy of 
Right, ‘When philosophy paints its gray 
in gray, a shape of life has grown old... 
it cannot be rejuvenated but only under- 
stood. The owl of Minerva spreads its 
wings at twilight.” 

What a poetic can do, however, is make 
explicit the cultural presuppositions which 
may underlie a particular body of litera- 
ture, a style, or a genre. That Bruno and 
the theorists of the conceit should have 
based their poetic on the principle of uni- 
versal analogy meant that they wished to 
justify and formulate philosophically the 
actual practice of metaphysical poets in 
making recondite and heterogeneous anal- 
ogies and in using mundane and “‘learned”’ 
images. 

The principle of universal analogy as a 
poetic, or the poetic of correspondences, 
offers, in my opinion, a theory of meta- 
physical poetry which is simpler, in great- 
er harmony with the evidence, and freer 
from internal contradictions than the ma- 
jor modern theories that have yet been 
formulated. It is in the light of this theory, 
contemporary to the metaphysical move- 
ment, that I propose to review the various 
modern theories. 
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One popular modern theory derives 
“metaphysical” poetry from the Pe- 
trarchan and troubadour traditions and 
describes it as a decadent and exaggerated 
version of these earlier traditions.’ If this 
is so, we can hardly understand the de- 
liberately “irregular” versification of 
many of the greatest ‘‘metaphysical’”’ 
poets, such as Donne; the colloquial tone 
and the homely and technical imagery 
characteristic of ‘‘concettismo”’; the fact 
that Bruno, a “concettista” himself and 
the probable founder of Neapolitan ‘“‘con- 
cettismo,” began his De gli eroicit furori 
with an attack on the Petrarchan and 
troubadour conventions and offered a 
clear and determined substitute theory. 
He, at least, was certain that he was doing 
something else, and the poetic creations of 
the “‘metaphysicals”’ is sufficient evidence 
that he was. We can avoid this conclusion 
only if we insist on regarding the conceit 
as merely an odd or unusual image, in 
which case we can find it everywhere (and 
therefore nowhere) and even take its ori- 
gin back to Martial. But it is clear that 
literary history cannot be made from su- 
perficial similarities and that the historian 
of taste must seek and determine the dif- 
ferent cultural presuppositions that un- 
derlie the creations of minds as diverse as 
Bruno and Arnaut Daniel, without, at the 
same time, swallowing up the individual 
uniqueness and greatness of every great 
artist and work of art in the general his- 
torical categories we construct for them. 

Another theory would attribute the 
‘‘metaphysical” style to the influence of 
Ramistic logic, but it seems to me that 
this view raises more questions than it 
answers. Norman E. Nelson has made an 
acute criticism of the confusion between 
poetry, rhetoric, and logic that the de- 


? Helmut Hatzfeld, ‘‘A Clarification of the Baroque 
Problem in the Romance Literatures,’’ Comparative 
Literature, I (1949), 115-16. 
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fenders of the Ramistic theory are in- 
volved in.* It is at least questionable 
whether any system of inference or any 
empirical construction like rhetoric can 
have the kind of effect on a culture that 
Miss Tuve, the originator of this theory, 
describes. If her almost deterministic view 
of the influence of logic and rhetoric were 
true, she would still have to explain away 
the fact that Milton, who wrote a Ramist 
logic and defended Ramist theories, was 
surely no “metaphysical” poet. The con- 
nection between ‘‘concettismo” and Ram- 
ism, if one can be established, is not a 
causal relationship. Rather, they are both 
expressive, in different ways, of what we 
might call the ‘‘rhetoricizing” tendency of 
Renaissance humanism, the belief shared 
with Ramus by Valla and others that lit- 
erature or rhetoric, rather than the old 
scholastic logic, revealed the true path 
which the mind must take in its quest for 
truth.‘ It would seem that the confusion 
of logic and poetry characteristic of our 
modern “Ramists’’ is a result of the cur- 
rent use of the term “‘logical image”’ to re- 
fer to the kind of expanded metaphor 
characteristic of much “metaphysical” 
poetry. It is, of course, clear that the 
“logic’’ of development of an expanded 
metaphor has often very little to do with 
the logic of a syllogism or system of infer- 
ence and is, indeed, directed toward a dif- 
ferent end. 


* This theory is advanced primarily by Rosemond 
Tuve, Elizabethan and Metaphysical Imagery (Chi- 
cazo, 1946). Nelson's article on Peter Ramus and the 
Confusion of Logic, Rhetoric and Poetry is in the series 
“University of Michigan Contributions in Modern 
Philology,’’ No. 2 (April, 1947). 

4 This view was characteristic of many humanists 
who were also nominalists and who therefore banished 
all previous metaphysical assumptions from logic. 
The new rhetoric-logic was to teach men how to fol- 
low in their voluntary thinking the same ‘‘natural”’ 
laws that were followed in involuntary thinking. 
Hence the numerous literary examples to be found in 
Ramist logics. However, although Ramus abandoned 
the old metaphysical assumptions, he reintroduced 
the old categories, arranging them by dichotomies in 
a purely arbitrary and empirical order. 
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Another group of scholars relates the 
“metaphysical” style to the baroque, but 
variously, sometimes completely identify- 
ing it with the baroque and sometimes dis- 
tinguishing the two. Croce, for example, 
calls ‘‘concettismo” a baroque phenome- 
non but considers anything baroque a 
negative aspect of Renaissance history 
whose only excuse for existence was to 
purge Western civilization from medieval- 
ism. It is otherwise with Hatzfeld, who, 
distinguishing ‘‘concettismo” and _ ba- 
roque, gives the honors to the latter, of 
which the conceit and its uses are, at 
most, a degenerate parody.® It is difficult 
to discuss the views of this group, since 
the term “baroque”’ itself is, like ““Ren- 
aissance”’ and “Romantic,” so variable in 
reference. However, the notion has been 
applied with greatest success to the study 
of the visual arts, where it is at least refer- 
able to specific techniques. I do not pro- 
pose to complicate further this already 
complex problem, but it would seem de- 
sirable to keep the characteristics of ba- 
roque painting, sculpture, and architec- 
ture firmly in mind when we extend this 
term to other cultural spheres and not al- 
low ourselves to be misled by chronologi- 
cal simultaneity alone. The original fruit- 
ful use of the concept of the baroque with 


5 See René Wellek, ‘‘The Concept of Baroque in 
Literary Scholarship,’’ Journal of Aesthetics, V (1946), 
77-109, for a discussion of the concept of baroque and 
for a bibliography on the subject. The following treat 
the ‘‘metaphysical’’ movement or ‘‘concettismo"’ as a 
manifestation of the baroque: Benedetto Croce, 
Storia della eta’ barocca in Italia (2d ed.; Bari, 1946); 
Problemi di estetica (4th ed.; Bari, 1949); Saggi sulla 
letterature italiana del seicento (2d ed.; Bari, 1924); 
Nuovi saggi sulla letteratura italiana del seicento (Bari, 
1931). Mario Praz, Seicentismo e marinismo in 
Inghil-terra: John Donne—Richard Crashaw (Florence, 
1925). The studies of the two poets were reprinted 
separately in 1945. Also Praz, Studies in Seventeenth- 
Century Imagery (London, 1939), an Italian version 
of which last appeared as Studi sul concettismo 
Florence, 1946). A companion volume to the English 
version of this book consisting of a bibliography of 
emblem books appeared in London in 1947 as Vol. II 
of the same title. Also see Marcellino Menéndez y 
Pelayo, Historia de las ideas estéticas en Espafia (4th 
ed.; Madrid, 1928-33), Vol. II, Part II. 














reference to the plastic arts suggests that 
Cassirer’s category of “form” and the 
principle of universal analogy might well 
be kept separated and that true “concet- 
tismo”’ belongs to the latter, while the ba- 
roque, as Croce suggested, is best under- 
stood as the transformation of the Renais- 
sance interest in “form’’ into a preoccupa- 
tion with ‘‘ornament” and in a weakening 
of the distinctions between the arts. 

Perhaps the most widespread theory of 
the “‘metaphysical’’ style is the emblem 
theory. This view, establishing a causal 
connection between the emblem movement 
or “emblem habit’ and the conceit which 
is purportedly its result, is usually ex- 
pressed in terms of a baroque theory of the 
“metaphysical” style. Mario Praz, the 
foremost representative of this group, 
bases his analysis on Croce’s, without as- 
suming the latter’s negative attitude to- 
ward either the baroque or the ‘‘meta- 
physical” styles. However, his study of the 
actual creations of this literary movement 
leads him to a view of the conceit and the 
emblem which might be called the “game”’ 
theory, a position he assumes when he 
says of the conceit and emblem that they 
are of the nature of the charade or riddle 
—the by-products of an amusing, light- 
hearted (perhaps perverse?) verbal and 
pictorial game.® This is surely an astonish- 
ing description of a style in which some of 
the greatest religious poetry of all time 
was written, and it is, in effect, denied by 
the sensitivity of Praz’s concrete criticism 
of John Donne and Richard Crashaw. 

I believe that this conclusion is a con- 
sequence of Praz’s insistence on the inti- 
mate relationship between emblem and 

6 Praz, John Donne, p. 7. Other works in support 
of the emblem theory are Rosemary Freeman, FEng- 
lish Emblem Books (London, 1948); Austin Warren, 
Richard Crashaw: A Study in Baroque Sensibility 
(University, La., 1939); Ruth Wallerstein, Studies in 
Seventeenth-Century Poetic (Madison, 1950). Miss 


Wallerstein also agrees with Miss Tuve on the influ- 
ence of Ramist logic. 
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conceit and between the mass of different 
styles, some of them quite perverse, which 
went under the name of “Marinismo,”’ 
“Gongorismo,” ‘“Seicentismo,” ‘‘Euphu- 
ism,” etc. However, not only are the re- 
semblances between Donne and Lyly su- 
perficial at best, but the easy application 
of some notion of strangeness or eccen- 
tricity in style will find resemblances 
where none exist and lead to false or use- 
less descriptions of cultural phenomena. 
Praz seems closer to a working definition 
of the conceit when he says that it is to 
poetry what the illusory perspective is to 
art, although, in the light of both the the- 
ory and the practice of the ‘“‘metaphysi- 
cal’ style, this insight is of somewhat lim- 
ited utility and best describes a style like 
Crashaw’s. 

Praz makes much of the fact that the 
emblem was usually accompanied by an 
epigram, and, since he seems to hold that 
emblem and “‘metaphysical’’ poem are re- 
lated to each other as cause and effect, he 
concludes that the epigram is the genre 
most characteristic of ‘“concettismo.” 
This conclusion, in turn, leads to his plac- 
ing great emphasis on the diffusion of the 
Greek Anthology during the Renaissance as 
one of the important influences on the 
growth of the “metaphysical” move- 
ment.”? However, while the Greek Antholo- 
gy stimulated many imitators, it seems to 
have had little effect on the best of the 
poets of wit. The long and “conceited” 
works of Marino, Gongora, Donne, and 
others preclude accepting this view, at 
least in the form in which it is stated. 
Praz’s stress on the epigram also leads him 
to emphasize brevity as the most desirable 
quality of a good conceit, a quality which 
presumably helped make it “sharp” or 

7 Praz, Richard Crashaw, pp. 114 ff. This desire to 
force ‘‘influences’’ leads Praz to find it strange that 
metaphysical poetry should have flourished in Eng- 


land, although the emblem did not have a very wide 
vogue there (cf. Studi dul concettiamo, p. 202). 
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“pointed.” Brevity in the conceit was 
commended by the theorists of the conceit 
themselves, but they also recognized what 
we would today call the “expanded meta- 
phor,” and they often seem to mean by 
“brevity” a quality opposed to the Cice- 
ronian notion of copia. There is, of course, 
no reason why an epigram should not 
have conceits, but there is also no appar- 
ent reason to establish a determined rela- 
tionship between “‘concettismo”’ and epi- 
gram and, via the epigram, between “‘con- 
cettismo” and the emblem. I shall take up 
the more fundamental inadequacies of the 
emblem theory in detail when I discuss 
the views of Austin Warren below, since 
he presents this theory in purer form than 
does Praz. In the latter’s version the em- 
blem plays an important role, but medi- 
ately, through the epigram, which had to 
be brief, playful, and puzzling and was 
analogous to illusory perspective in the 
arts. However, while this analysis is true 
of certain individual works, especially of 
some productions of the school of Marino, 
it is inadequate to the movement as a 
whole and gives no real clue to the forma 
mentis of a “concettista.” 

Indeed, this theory of the conceit was 
implicitly rejected by the seventeenth- 
century theorists of the conceit in whose 
works the emblem and zmpresa, as well as 
the epigram or “arte lapidaria,” are treat- 
ed as incidental topics involved in the 
analysis of conceit or metaphor. They 
were fully aware that any theory of the 
conceit had to be a theory of metaphor or 
analogy, not a theory of genres. Emmanu- 
ele Tesauro, for example, analyzed all 
genres, literary and artistic, as forms of 
‘“‘acutezze” or types of metaphorical ex- 
pression by extending the categories of 
rhetoric to include all literary and figura- 
tive creations.* Thus Tesauro himself re- 
alized that the roots of “concettismo”’ lay 
deeper than any classification of genres 


and were rooted in the nature of expres- 
sion itself. Not only the epigram but all 
genres, including the lyric itself, had be- 
come “metaphysical.” 

Austin Warren, as I observed above, 
shares some of Praz’s conceptions about 
the emblem to an even greater degree. He 
Says: 

The connection of the emblem with poetry 
was, from the start, close: indeed the term 
often transferred itself from the picture to the 
epigram which ordinarily accompanied it... . 
Thus the arts reinforced one another. The 
influence on poetry was not only to encourage 
the metaphorical habit but to import to the 
metaphors a hardness, a palpability which, 
merely conceived, they were unlikely to 
possess. And yet the metaphors ordinarily 
analogized impalpabilities—states of the soul, 
concepts, abstractions.... Many emblems 
owe their undeniable grotesqueness to the 
visualization of metaphors, often scriptural, 
which were not intended to be visualized.® 


In this particular passage, I take it that 
Warren means by “hardness” a kind of 
precision and by “‘palpability” a strong 
visual or sensuous element in the image. 
In any case the “metaphysical” image 
purportedly acquired these properties 
from the “emblem habit,” which helped 
to develop metaphorical habits of mind 
and, presumably, habits for making rec- 
ondite metaphors instead of commonplace 
ones. 

However, as I have already explained, 
the theorists of the conceit either do not 
deal with the emblem at all or treat it 
merely as one aspect of the general theory 
of wit, making no direct connection be- 
tween emblem and conceit. Taking our 
cue from them once more, we might ob- 
serve that the qualities of precision and 


8’ Emmanuele Tesauro, Ii Cannochiale Aristotelico 
(2d ed., 1663), chaps. xiv, xv. In these two chapters 
Tesauro sketched the outline of his generalized theory 
of wit. Cf. Croce, Problemi di estetica, pp. 313 ff. 


® Warren, pp. 73-74. 














the strong sensuous element to be found in 
much “metaphysical” poetry can be ac- 
counted for, to the degree that any poetic 
“accounts for’’ a living and creative poetic 
tradition, by their theory of wit (ngegno, 
ingenio, esprit) as the faculty which, like 
Bruno’s genio, finds and expresses the uni- 
versal analogies latent in the data of ex- 
perience. The desire to draw correspond- 
ences between heterogeneous things and 
thereby reveal the unity of what appears 
fragmentary and the desire to develop 
these correspondences are bound to give 
to the resultant imagery some of those 
qualities Warren discerns in the poets of 
wit. 

From a more general critical point of 
view, the “palpability” or “hardness” of 
an image is, after all, a function of what 
the poet wishes to say and can say. In its 
own way Dante’s imagery is as “hard” 
and “palpable” as one could wish. What 
the poet can say and the way he can say 
it are in part given by his culture, in so far 
as the culture makes him a man of a par- 
ticular place, time, and environment, and 
in large part by his imaginative power, 
which enables him to “inform” and uni- 
versalize his cultural and personal experi- 
ence. No poetic has yet explained the 
secret of his power, although a poetic 
which is true to the concrete works of art 
it attempts to describe theoretically can 
give us insight into the nature of the 
imagination by telling us what it did with 
what it worked with. Universal analogy 
and its later formulation as a poetic can 
thus tell us something about the Renais- 
sance imagination and throw light on 
Donne, Marino, Crashaw, and others, in 
spite of their differences. In this light, it 
would seem to be an error to attribute a 
movement such as “‘concettismo” to some 
secondary cultural phenomenon such as 
the “emblem habit” or Ramist logic and 
try, by so doing, to obliterate the differ- 
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ences between poets by swallowing them 
up in an influence. 

Warren’s version of the emblem theory 
of “metaphysical” poetry is based on a 
general theory of imagery involving the 
nature of the analogues in a metaphor: 

All imagery is double in its reference, a 
composite of perception and conception. Of 
the ingredients, the proportions may vary. The 
metaphorist can collate image with image, or 
image with concept, or concept with image, or 
concept with concept.?° 


After discussing the series of combinations 
according to which the “ingredients” of an 
image may be arranged, he continues: 
Then too, the metaphorists differ widely in 
the degree of visualization for which they 
project their images. The epic simile of Homer 
and of Spenser is fully pictorial; the intent, 
relative to the poet’s architecture, is decora- 
tive. On the other hand, the ‘sunken’ and 
‘radical’ types of imagery—the conceits of 
Donne and the “symbols” of Hart Crane— 
expect scant visualization by the senses." 


This passage is especially important be- 
cause the author is here distinguishing be- 
tween those poets called ‘‘metaphysical”’ 
(he also seems to include the modern “‘neo- 
metaphysicals’’) and all others. However, 
in this passage Warren is not analyzing 
the school of wit and its imagery in terms 
of “‘palpability”’ or ‘“‘hardness” purported- 
ly derived from the emblem; indeed, he 
seems to be saying that the Donnean con- 
ceit is capable of “‘scant visualization.” It 
would therefore lack the properties which 
the emblem supposedly gave to the con- 
ceit. In the passage previously cited, War- 
ren closely connected the emblem to the 
conceit, while in this passage the conceit 
is completely severed from those proper- 
ties which it was supposed to have de- 
rived from the emblem. 

It is clear that we are involved in a con- 
tradiction. Unintentionally, Warren is 


10 Tbid., p. 177. 11 Ibid, 
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pointing out one important thing about 
“metaphysical” poetry and about poetic 
imagery in general. The qualities of the 
“metaphysical” image seem to have noth- 
ing to do with whether or not it can be 
visualized or with the sensory content of 
_ the image itself, although it may be prom- 
inent. The qualities of the “metaphysical” 
image are a function of the manner in 
which the analogues are related, and it is 
this very point that the theorists of the 
conceit make when they insist that the 
wit is in the “form” of the conceit and not 
in the “matter.” 

A further reason for the inevitable in- 
adequacy of the emblem theory is the his- 
torical fact that the emblem movement, 
initiated by the introduction of the 
Hieroglyphica of Horapollo to Renaissance 
Europe, is a cultural phenomenon distinct 
from the poetry of wit and has other cul-’ 
tural presuppositions. Although emblem 
and conceit were later found together, 
they are found together at a relatively 
late date and usually in minor authors like 
Quarles, who gave emblems already in ex- 
istence a verse commentary.” Granted 
that a poet might find an emblem sugges- 
tive of some image or another, the vast 
bulk of the creations of the school of wit 


12 Cf. The Hieroglyphics of Horapollo, trans. George 
Boas (New York, 1950). Mr. Boas’ introduction is quite 
valuable. The standard work on the emblem move- 
ment is by Ludwig Volkmann, Bilderschriften der 
Renaissance: Hieroglyphik und Emblematik in ihren 
Beziehungen und Fortwirkungen (Leipzig, 1923). A 
typical late Renaissance edition of Horapollo is the 
work of Nicolao Caussino, Symbolica Aegyptiorum 
sapientia, together with a Polyhistor symbolicus (Paris, 
1647). These two works, consisting of the text and 
translation of Horapollo, an anthology of classical 
remarks on symbols and hieroglyphics, and a hiero- 
glyphic bestiary, constitute a kind of encyclopedia. 
The hieroglyphic-emblem movement seems to have 
been in part a continuation of the tradition of me- 
dieval exemplarism, especially zodlogical exemplarism. 
It is in this enriched form that the emblem movement 
reached Quarles: ‘‘Before the knowledge of letters, 
God was known by Hieroglyphicks; And, indeed, what 
are the Heaven, and Earth, nay every Creature, but 
Hieroglyphicks and Emblems of his glory’’ (see Francis 
Quarles, E mblemes (London, 1635], ‘“To the Reader’’). 





do not seem to be related to the emblem 
literature in any intrinsic way. The very 
grotesqueness of many of the emblems is 
testimony to the fact that the conceit pre- 
ceded—and was therefore independent of 
—its graphic expression. If anything, it 
was the conceit which made the emblem 
grotesque rather than the emblem making 
the conceit “harder” and more “pal- 
pable.” Emblems drawn to many of the 
conceits of Donne or Crashaw or to much 
of the so-called “decorative imagery” of 
Homer would all be equally grotesque. 

Perhaps the basic unexamined assump- 
tion in this whole theory is that there is a 
radical distinction in kinds of imagery. 
The sharp cleavage between what are 
called ‘‘decorative” imagery and “func- 
tional” imagery needs to be closely ex- 
amined. We might begin by asking in what 
sense the imagery of Homer can be said to 
be decorative. It is clear even from a 
cursory reading of the Iliad that many of 
Homer’s analogues for the events of battle 
are drawn from the world of peaceful en- 
deavor. One of the obvious functions of 
these analogues is to heighten the pitch of 
the battle scenes and to bring the “‘great’’ 
world of peace into relationship with the 
“little” world of war. In this sense the 
Iliad is as much about peace as about war; 
metaphor is the link between these two 
worlds, revealing the nature of war 
through analogy with the events and ex- 
periences of peace. It follows that the 
poet’s “choice” of analogues depends 
upon what he wants to say, upon what 
elements in the world of men he wishes to 
bring into the world of his poem. This is at 
least one sense in which the microcosm- 
macrocosm analogy is still profoundly 
vital. 

When Homer compares an attacking 
army to a huge wave breaking on a beach, 
he would, in the opinion of some, be mak- 
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ing a fully pictorial metaphor. However, 
all the reader has to do is to try to think of 
the various ways in which an emblem 
might be constructed to represent this 
metaphor to see how grotesque the results 
could be. Two separate pictures could be 
drawn, and they could be quite photo- 
graphic. But this would not result in the 
creation of an emblem, for the emblem 
would have to embody the whole meta- 
phor at once in one representation. We 
must bear in mind that the metaphor is 
part identity and part difference. What 
Homer wants us to see is the way in which 
a wave under certain conditions is like an 
army under certain other conditions. By 
joining these two particular analogues, he 
selects those qualities of waves which can 
be transferred to armies. The pictorial 
quality is not in the whole metaphor or in 
the identity but in each analogue sepa- 
rately as a kind of sensuous residue re- 
maining after the identity has been estab- 
lished, and as such it is part of the total ef- 
fect of the image. Thus the pictorial quali- 
ty remains precisely that aspect of the 
image which cannot be transferred from 
one analogue to the other. 

It follows from this analysis that, when 
we speak of ‘‘pictorial imagery,’”’ we can- 
not mean that the metaphor can necessar- 
ily be absorbed into a pictorial represen- 
tation or that, conversely, it was neces- 
sarily created by a graphic representation. 
Both historical evidence and theoretical 
necessity, therefore, require abandoning 
the emblem theory of “metaphysical” 
poetry. The emblem movement is more 
closely related to the tendency in the 
baroque plastic arts toward breaking 
down the barriers between the arts in the 
effort to create a universal art which 
would somehow combine all of them. Its 
great vogue was largely the work of the 
Jesuits, who found the emblem a useful 
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pedagogic device for propagating the 
faith. 

The failure to see the way in which the 
emblem is related and the extent to which 
it is not related to the conceit can lead to 
some further misinterpretations. Praz, for 
example, derives the limbeck image as 
used in the writings of the spiritual al- 
chemists from the emblem tradition and 
believes that this image is a mere ‘‘con- 
ceit”’ or witticism.'* But it was part of the 
religious and symbolic vocabulary derived 
from the symbols of empirical alchemy by 
application of the principle of universal 
analogy whereby they were extended to 
apply to all levels of existence. The lim- 
beck was thus no mere suggestive and fan- 
ciful image but the symbol of a process 
that was recapitulated in every order of a 
universe seen sub specie alchemiae. The 
failure to realize the nature of this image 
leads Praz to misunderstand the signifi- 
cance of the work of Michael Maier, the 
alchemist who published an alchemical 
work containing both emblems and music 
to be sung to the various stages of the al- 
chemical process, as a very strange ex- 
ample of baroque sensibility or ‘‘concet- 
tismo.’’!4 However, what Maier did was to 
use the emblems for their pedagogic value, 
much as a chemistry textbook might have 
illustrations and equations. Music as a 
necessary part of the alchemical process 
was a characteristic result of the convic- 
tion that all things are universally related 
and affect each other through correspond- 
ences. 


13 Praz, Studi sul concettismo, pp. 49-50n., 199— 
200. 

14 Michael Maier, Atalanta fugiens (Oppenheim, 
1618). Also John Read, Prelude to Chemistry (New 
York, 1937), chap. vi, which is on Maier. Some 


samples of his music in modern notation are ap- 
pended to the work. For spiritual alchemy see H. 
Bremond, Histoire littéraire du sentiment religieur en 
France (Paris, 1925), Vol. VII, Part II, chap. v; and 
Evelyn Underhill, Mysticism (16th ed.; New York, 
1948), pp. 140 ff. 
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Although, as Warren maintains, ‘“‘both 
the emblem and the conceit proceed from 
wit,”’ they do not proceed from the same 
kind of wit, or in the same way." The re- 
lationship is not, above all, filial but, at 
most, cousinly. Our own time is less ‘‘wit- 
ty” than the time of Donne, and universal 
analogy has passed out of existence as a 
common habit of thought; the difficulty 
we have in penetrating this view of the 
world from within and somehow under- 
standing it as “natural” and not ‘“‘per- 
verse” is, perhaps, the most important 
reason of all for the confusion about the 


18 Warren, p. 75 





nature of the poetry of wit. Many stu- 
dents of the movement have been aware 
that what may impress us as perverse, 
shocking, or recondite need not have had 
the same effect on contemporaries. This 
has sometimes been attributed to habitual 
usage and “taste.’”’ However, the ‘“meta- 
physical” poets and their contemporaries 
possessed a view of the world founded on 
universal analogy and derived habits of 
thought which prepared them for finding 
and easily accepting the most heterogene- 
ous analogies.'® 

CotumBIA UNIVERSITY 

16 Tbid., p. 173. 
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MARVELL’S “THE NYMPH COMPLAINING 





FOR THE DEATH OF HER FAWN” 


EDWARD 8S. LE COMTE 


O ALL appearances, “The Nymph 
Complaining for the Death of Her 
Fawn” is a pastoral delineating 
with “a pretty skipping grace’’ and many 
concettt a girl’s tender relation with and 
mourning for her pet that “wanton 
Troopers riding by/Have shot.” The 
poem, a favorite with anthologists even 
before Palgrave added a portion of it to 
The Golden Treasury in 1883, undoubtedly 
has had a good number of appreciators, 
and, of these, none (including T. 8. Eliot, 
who certainly cannot be accused of lack 
of sensitivity in these matters) had taken 
it other than literally until the appearance 
of Andrew Marvell by M. C. Bradbrook 
and M. G. Lloyd Thomas (Cambridge, 
1940). These ladies advanced (pp. 47 ff.) 
the startling thesis that the poem is an 
allegory on the Crucifixion. In the critics’ 
own words, “ ‘The Nymph complaining 
for the death of her Fawn’ opens with 
straightforward and charming naturalism; 
it ends by drawing largely on The Song of 
Solomon and its identification of the fawn 
with Christ.”” No formal protest having 
been registered against this view, there is 
some danger that the silence of more than 
a decade may be interpreted as signifying 
universal consent. In fact, Marvell’s 
standard editor, Professor H. M. Margo- 
liouth, was favorably disposed, in his re- 
view: “I am not convinced that they are 
wrong. If they are right, the poem takes 
on altogether new color and significance” 
(RES, XVII, 221; compare Ruth Waller- 
stein, who takes a middle position, Studies 
in Seventeenth-Century Poetic [Madison, 
1950], pp. 335-36). It may not be belabor- 
ing the obvious, then, to argue that the 
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poem is not about the Crucifixion and to 
show incidentally what, in so far as the 
poem has a traceable background, that 
background is. On the positive side, this 
paper will offer more than one reason for 
believing that the poem is what Emile 
Legouis (in Legouis and Cazamian’s His- 
tory of English Literature) calls it, ‘‘semi- 
mythological.” 

The Bradbrook-Thomas interpretation 
comes in the form of an apercu, we being 
mostly left to work out the details as best 
we can. And, contrary to the implication 
of the sentence quoted above, it appears 
to be the first paragraph of the poem, not 
the last, which holds out the best prospect 
for such an interpretation: 


The wanton Troopers riding by 

Have shot my Faun and it will dye. 
Ungentle men! They cannot thrive 

To kill thee. Thou neer didst alive 
Them any harm: alas nor cou’d 

Thy death yet do them any good. 

I’me sure I never wisht them ill; 

Nor do I for all this; nor will: 

But, if my simple Pray’rs may yet 
Prevail with Heaven to forget 

Thy murder, I will Joyn my Tears 
Rather then fail. But, O my fears! 

It cannot dye so. Heavens King 

Keeps register of every thing: 

And nothing may we use in vain. 

Ev’n Beasts must be with justice slain; 
Else men are made their Deodands. 
Though they should wash their guilty hands, 
In this warm life-blood, which doth part 
From thine, and wound me to the Heart, 
Yet could they not be clean: their Stain 
Is dy’d in such a Purple Grain. 

There is not such another in 

The World, to offer for their Sin. 
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Here are blood, prayers, sin, Heaven’s 
King, and sacrifice. In a Christian poet the 
combination is certainly provocative, and, 
if the poem continued in this strain, we 
should have a right to suspect allegory. It 
is true that there are already grave theo- 
logical problems, in such a case. Allowing 
that the “wanton Troopers” are the slay- 
ers of the Savior, can it be said, “nor 
cou’d Thy death yet do them any good”? 
But the main point is that 24 lines in a 
poem of 122 lines do not make it an 
allegory, and even the last couplet quoted 
above (the most provocative of all) fits 
into place as part of the poem’s pattern 
of hyperbole and conceit, half-Italianate, 
half-metaphysical, whereby the fawn 
is magnified, at mankind’s—and par- 
ticularly womankind’s—expense. Mar- 
vell, whose Eden in “The Garden”’ is 
conspicuous for barring Eve, is being be- 
guilingly antifeminine in his insistence on 
how much whiter the fawn is than the 
nymph: 
And oft 

I blusht to see its foot more soft, 

And white, (shall I say then my hand?) 

nay any Ladies of the Land. 


He is reacting against the Petrarchan 
tradition by removing woman from the 
pedestal, substituting a fawn, and making 
the woman the wooer. Whereas poets 
going back to Horace (Car. i. 23) and Ovid 
(Met. xi. 771 f.) and including Wyatt (the 
poem commencing, ‘““They flee from me’’) 
had maidens flee men like fawns, Mar- 
vell’s fawn—and what a sweet revenge it 
is!—literally as well as figuratively leaves 
Marvell’s nymph far behind (ll. 63-70). 
The poem, like any good poem, has over- 
tones, but these are not religious: rather 
they have to do, as in other of Marvell’s 
poems, with the Eden (or nature) versus 
civilization issue. 

The second verse paragraph deals, one 





would think, the deathblow to the Brad- 
brook-Thomas thesis: 
Unconstant Sylvio, when yet 
I had not found him counterfeit, 
One morning (I remember well) 
Ty’d in this silver Chain and Bell, 
Gave it to me: nay and I know 
What he said then; I’me sure I do. 
Said He, look how your Huntsman here 
Hath taught a Faun to hunt his Dear. 
But Sylvio soon had me beguil’d. 
This waxed tame, while he grew wild, 
And quite regardless of my Smart, 
Left me his Faun, but took his Heart. 


In all common sense—however unfash- 
ionable that has become in criticism— 
does this tone, do these undoctrinal puns, 
permit us still to believe that the fawn is 
Christ? And who is Sylvio? The name 
suggests nothing, except a figure in a 
pastoral poem. Is Sylvio a pagan lover 
from whom the nymph turned to Christ? 
In the first place, the two influences were 
side by side for a time. In the second place, 
how can Sylvio be said to have been the 
giver of the fawn (“Ty’d in this silver 
Chain and Bell’’!), if the fawn is Christ? 
It does not work out. It will not bear a 
moment’s thought. 
And in the fourth verse paragraph, this 
is said: 
Had it liv’d long, I do not know 

Whether it too might have done so 

As Sylvio did: his Gifts might be 

Perhaps as false or more than he. 


How can this be said of the Savior? How 
can this be said, even if—the only possibil- 
ity—it is meant to indicate lapse of faith 
on the part of the church, the nun, the 
Virgin Mary, or whoever the nymph is 
supposed to be according to the Misses 
Bradbrook and Thomas? Quoting lines 
93-98, these critics grant, “It would be 
difficult to do this now without being 
blasphemous.” But the above inversion is 
still more dangerous. 

















Let us grant what must be granted. 
There is a deer here and a deer in the 
Song of Solomon: ‘My beloved is like a 
roe or a young hart’’ (2:9). In both works 
the deer skips (2:8), as young deer are 
wont to do. Also there are lilies common 
to both: the biblical “beloved . . . feedeth 
among” them (2:16); Marvell’s does 
something similar: 

Among the beds of Lillyes, I 

Have sought it oft, where it should lye; 

Yet could not, till it self would rise, 

Find it, although before mine Eyes. 

For, in the flaxen Lillies shade, 

It like a bank of Lillies laid. 

Upon the Roses it would feed, 

Until its Lips ev’n seem’d to bleed: 

And then to me ’twould boldly trip, 

And print those Roses on my Lip. 

But all its chief delight was still 

On Roses thus its self to fill: 

And its pure virgin Limbs to fold 

In whitest sheets of Lillies cold. 

Had it liv’d long, it would have been 

Lillies without, Roses within. 


Where is the crown of thorns here? 

It is most confusing to say that “the 
whiteness of the fawn...is of course 
symbolic of the Agnus Dei.”’ It is true, a 
lamb is mentioned: 

Now my Sweet Faun is vanish’d to 

Whether the Swans and Turtles go: 

In fair Elizium to endure, 

With milk-white Lambs, and Ermins pure. 


But who are the ermines? One imagines 

that, if Marvell had wished to be so 

understood, he would have used a lamb 

instead of a fawn, or if, like Dryden in The 

Hind and the Panther, he had intended 

something allegorical by his deer, he 

would have found ways of consistently 

intimating as much. Instead, he ends, as 

he began, with a series of conceits: 
First my unhappy Statue shall 

Be cut in Marble; and withal, 

Let it be weeping too: but there 

Th’ Engraver sure his Art may spare; 
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For I so truly thee bemoane, 

That I shall weep though I be Stone: 
Until my Tears, still dropping, wear 
My breast, themselves engraving there. 
There at my feet shalt thou be laid, 

Of purest Alabaster made: 

For I would have thine Image be 
White as I can, though not as Thee. 


What parting shot of doctrine is here? One 
can discern, at most, an amalgamation 
of Cyparissus, the youth who so notably 
grieved for his accidentally slain pet deer 
(Ovid Met. x. 106ff.; Spenser, The 
Faerie Queene, I, vi, 17), and Niobe. As 
for white deer, they can be found outside 
the Song of Solomon. Petrarch himseif 
has one (meaning by it Laura), Rime, No. 
CXC, the sonnet beginning, ‘Una candida 
cerva sopra l’erba.”’ The white roebuck 
is a commonplace in folklore (a fact which 
Robert Graves has lately publicized in 
The White Goddess). Life itself still fur- 
nishes albinistic fallow deer. Marvell 
could have got both fact and legend from 
the section on deer in Pliny’s Natural His- 
tory: “Sunt aliquando et candido colore, 
qualem fuisse traditur Q. Sertorii cervam, 
quam esse fatidicam Hispaniae gentibus 
persuaserat” (viii. 117). (Lines 66-68, 
quoted below, reproduce accurately viii. 
113: “‘semper in fuga adquiescunt stantes- 
que respiciunt, cum prope ventum est, 
rursus fugae praesidia repetentes.’’) Plu- 
tarch in his life of that general tells more 
about the famous white hind of Sertorius, 
how he feigned it was given him by the 
goddess Diana and communicated to him 
divine messages. It is possible that among 
the “300 head of deer’”’ (Augustine Birrell, 
Andrew Marvell [New York, 1905], p. 31) 
in the park at Nunappleton was a white 
fawn. But this is to oppose the extreme of 
mysticism with the extreme of literalism. 
Let us say Marvell’s fawn is white in sign 
of beauty, superiority, and innocence. The 
color and everything else about the fawn 
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are amply accounted for without resort to 
biblical allegory; on the other hand, there 
is much, too much, in the poem that 
mocks any attempt at a theological read- 
ing. 

Note that it is “troopers’”’ who shot the 
fawn—which connotes, then as now, 
soldiers. The Ozford English Dictionary, 
recording no appearance of the word be- 
fore 1640, states: ‘“The term was used in 
connexion with the Covenanting Army 
which invaded England in 1640.” If alle- 
gory is our game, why may we not say 
that the fawn stands for Merry England, 
mortally wounded in the Civil War? 

For it was full of sport; and light 

Of foot, and heart; and did invite, 

Me to its game:... 

It is a wond’rous thing, how fleet 

’Twas on those little silver feet. 

With what a pretty skipping grace, 

It oft would challenge me the Race: 

And when ’thad left me far away, 

’Twould stand, and run again, and stay. 

For it was nimbler much than Hindes; 

And trod, as on the four Winds. 


Things will never be again what they were 
in Marvell’s youth, not to push further 
back to the Elizabethans (who got their 
culture through Italy—Sylvio is an 
Italian name). This is Marvell’s ‘“Fare- 
well, Rewards and Fairies.” 

Two—or, rather, three—can easily 
play at this game of letting our thoughts 
wander. It is not even to be denied, con- 
sidering the fact of the Civil War and the 
fact of Marvell’s (or any seventeenth- 
century Puritan’s) intimacy with the 
Bible, that the poet’s thoughts could have 
wandered in both these directions, at 
times, as he wrote. But this is mere psy- 
chobiographical conjecture—or autobio- 
graphical woolgathering—rather than de- 
fensible interpretation of a poem whose 
lines are straight and clear, however 
much fun the frivolity of trying to twist 
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them. Not every fancy or free association 
that may dart into a reader’s head is fair. 
One reader who was questioned as to the 
meaning of the poem replied without hesi- 
tation that it represented a girl’s lament 
for her lost virginity. The reader went on 
to substantiate this view in painful detail, 
beginning with the word “wanton’’! 

Let us freely admit, without straining 
grotesquely for Christian “color and sig- 
nificance,” that ‘““The Nymph Complain- 
ing for the Death of Her Fawn”’ is less 
pious than, say, The White Doe of Ryl- 
stone. It does not follow, as night the day, 
that Wordsworth’s is the better poem. 
Heaviness is not all. Poe, in singling out 
Marvell’s poem on the occasion of its 
appearance in 8S. C. Hall’s The Book of 
Gems in 1836, flatly took issue with the 
editor by denominating it ‘‘poetry of the 
very loftiest order’? (Complete Works, ed. 
James A. Harrison [New York, 1902], IX, 
102). And for Poe the poem was lighter 
than for other readers, since he strangely 
and characteristically, ignoring Sylvio and 
the tone of the opening lines, insisted on 
calling the nymph a “child,” “the little 
maiden.” 

To come back to those opening lines, 
the part to which it is proposed to sacrifice 
the whole, they admit of a pagan interpre- 
tation—and that is more what the rest of 
the poem seems to require. In line 104 
“‘Diana’s Shrine” is mentioned. The nymph 
has turned away from men, become a 
practitioner of chastity and lover of deer, 
like Diana. Marvell is not likely to be 
using the word “nymph”’ just casually to 
mean girl. Diana was the nymph, nympha 
nympharum, and her followers were 
nymphs. In connection with the opening 
suggestion of recompense for a slain fawn, 
one is probably supposed to remember, if 
anything, not Christ, but the sacred stag 
which Agamemnon and his party slew 
(they were troopers, on the way to the 














Trojan War) while hunting in the grove 
of Artemis at Aulis, and on account of 
which the goddess exacted the sacrifice of 
Iphigenia. That such an exchange would 
be worth while in the present case is 
denied by Marvell’s nymph: 

There is not such another in 

The World, to offer for their Sin. 


The attitude in the first verse paragraph 
is, as Grosart noted, similar to Blake’s in 
“‘Auguries of Innocence”: “A Robin Red 
breast in a Cage/ Puts all Heaven in a 
Rage” and ‘A Horse misus’d upon the 
Road/ Calls to Heaven for Human 
Blood,” ete. Pity for the stricken deer is 
shown by Shakespeare (As You Like It, 
II, 1, 33 ff.), Drayton (Poly-Olbion, XIII, 
147 ff.), and Montaigne (£ssazs, II, 11), 
and the antivenery literature includes 
More’s Utopia (II, 6), Erasmus’ £n- 
comium Moriae (19), Plutarch’s De so- 
lertia animalium (i-ti), and goes back to 
Pythagoras and the Pythagoreans (see 
Ovid Met. xv. 75 ff.). 

What set the Misses Bradbrook and 
Thomas off in an allegorical direction? 
Was it, perhaps, another poem? It was, 
judging by the footnote on page 49: ‘“The 
whole poem may be related to the death 
and metamorphosis of Fida’s hind in 
William Browne’s Britannia’s Pastorals 
(Book I, Songs 4 and 5). Browne’s 
nymph represents religious Faith and the 
hind, Truth.” This suggestion is not 
original with these critics—it goes back 
to the edition of Margoliouth, who, in 
turn, is repeating Robert Poscher (An- 
drew Marvells poetische Werke [Vienna, 
1908], p. 30). The only proposal that has 
so far been offered for a source for Mar- 
vell’s poem,' it is not very cogent. The 
nearest that Browne’s hind comes to being 
shot by hunters is that a shepherd’s dog 
barks at it; thereupon, without fear, it 
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walks up to Fida in a friendly way (Song 
3), only to be later (Song 4) devoured by 
the man-monster Riot: on which occasion 
we are given, not Fida’s implorations, but 
the hind’s. The happy ending has it that 
from the mangled remains springs up the 
maiden Aletheia (observe that Browne, 
like Dryden, makes unmistakable his 
allegories). 

If we must have a source for the simple 
situation in Marvell’s poem, we can do 
better by turning to a more famous poet 
than Browne—Virgil. In the seventh 
book of the Aeneid, lines 475 ff., we are 
told how the Fury Alecto stirred up war 
between the Rutulians and the Trojans in 
Italy by causing Ascanius, while out hunt- 
ing with his men, to wound mortally, with 
his arrow, the pet stag of—the name is not 
without interest—Silvia. We are provided 
with details (Browne offers none) of what 
this pet, stolen from its mother’s udder, 
meant to the girl, how she had tamed it 
and adorned its antlers with garlands, 
and was wont to comb and bathe it. It 
became accustomed to its mistress’ table, 
“mensaeque adsuetus erili,’’ inspiration 
enough for Marvell’s couplet, 

With sweetest milk, and sugar, first 

I it at mine own fingers nurst. 


Moaning and with the blood flowing, the 
stag finds its way back to its mistress, who 
reacts as one would expect. 


Silvia prima soror palmis percussa lacertos 
Auxilium vocat et duros conclamat agrestis, 


says Virgil. “O help! O help!” cries Mar- 
vell’s nymph, whose name, if she is to be 
assigned one, is Silvia rather than Pieta. 


CotumBiA UNIVERSITY 


1 It has been thought best, for the purposes of fuller 
exposition, to leave this article as written before 
Kenneth Muir anticipated one of its points in his note, 
“A Virgilian Echo in Marvell,’’ N & Q, CXCVI 
(March 17, 1951), 115. 











CORBYN MORRIS: FALSTAFF, HUMOR, AND COMIC 
THEORY IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


STUART M. TAVE 


ALSTAFF entered the eighteenth cen- 

tury a fat parcel of gross humors— 

a cowardly, lying, gluttonous buf- 
foon—and departed an entirely lovable 
old rogue—a courageous, honest, trim- 
figured philosopher. The credit or dis- 
credit for this generally has been laid to 
the account of Maurice Morgann and his 
Essay on the Dramatic Character of Sir 
John Falstaff (1777).1 The historical sig- 
nificance of the essay is its method of 
Shakespearean criticism, which transcends 
its nominal subject. But in his application 
of this method to Falstaff, his originality 
in declaring and “proving” Falstaff no 
coward, Morgann was, in fact, solving a 
problem set for him by his immediate 
predecessors: how to account for the 
lovableness of Falstaff. That Falstaff was 
lovable was, by 1777, literary common- 
place. 

The metamorphosis of Falstaff was one 
expression of the general development of 
comic theory, practice, and criticism in 
the eighteenth century. The movement 
was, broadly speaking, from a theory that 
assumed human nature to be naturally 

1E.g., John W. Shirley, ‘‘Falstaff, an Elizabethan 
Glutton,"’ PQ, XVII (1938), 271, n. 2: “‘This tradition 
[‘that Falstaff is no monster and no coward, but is 
essentially a harmless, lovable person'’] seems to have 
originated with Maurice Morgann"’; Hardin Craig, 
An Interpretation of Shakespeare (New York, 1948), 
p. 139: ‘After Maurice Morgann .. . Falstaff came to 
be regarded with great sympathy by many critics." 

Morgann’'s most distinguished advocate is A. C. 
Bradley, ‘‘The Rejection of Falstaff,’’ Ozford Lectures 
on Poetry (London, 1909), pp. 266, 274-75. His most 
distinguished, and untiring, opponent is E. E. Stoll, 
Shakespeare Studies (New York, 1927), chap. viii; 
“Recent Shakespeare Criticism,’’ Shakespeare-Jahr- 
buch, LX XIV (1938), 55 ff.; Shakespeare and Other 
Masters (Cambridge, Mass., 1940), pp. 349 ff.; and 


From Shakespeare to Joyce (Garden City, N.Y., 1946), 
chap. xii 
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evil to one that assumed it to be naturally 
good. In the former, comedy copies the 
foolish and vicious originals of the age 
“and ’tis the Business of the Copies to 
expose, and satyrize, and ridicule those 
foolish and those vicious Originals” ;? in 
the latter, comedy presents amiable origi- 
nals, often models of good nature, whose 
little peculiarities are not satirically in- 
structive but objects of delight and love: 

. . in one Person mix’d, the traits that move, 
At once, our pity, mirth, esteem, and love.* 
The new comic ideal, humanitarian and 
benevolent, was innocent good humor, 
good nature, and cheerfulness; punitive 
laughter, “that ill natur’d titillation, 
which carries scorn and contempt along 
with it,’’* gave way to smiles of sympathy, 
“the effect of good humour, complacency, 
and tender affection”’;® satiric wit gave 
way to benevolent humor. In practice, 
this movement produced sentimental 
comedy but also Sir Roger de Coverley, 
Parson Adams, my uncle Toby, and the 
Vicar of Wakefield. In criticism it pre- 
ferred Horace to Juvenal, Menander to 
Aristophanes, Terence to Plautus, Far- 
quhar to Congreve, Addison to Swift, and, 
most important, Shakespeare to Jonson. 
It discovered that Don Quixote was not a 

2 John Dennis, The Stage Defended (1726), in Criti- 
cal Works, ed. E. N. Hooker (Baltimore, 1939-43), II, 
313. 

3 George Colman the Younger, 
cated (1813), in Poetical Vagaries...and Vagaries 


Vindicated (2d ed.; London, 1814), p. 205; the specific 
reference is to Parson Adams. 


Vagaries Vindi- 


James Drake, The Antient and Modern Stages 
Survey'd (London, 1699), p. 231. 

&’ James Beattie, ‘“‘An Essay on Laughter and 
Ludicrous Composition,’’ in Essays (Edinburgh, 1776, 


quarto ed.), p. 588. 























ridiculous madman, the representative of 
“‘Warlike Coxcombs,’’® but one whose 
“very failings, (if by so harsh a name we 
should choose to distinguish the ebulli- 
tions of Philanthropy,) rendered him but 
more amiable.’’? And it discovered the 
new Falstaff. 

Perhaps no one work of the eighteenth 
century makes this change clearer, by 
touching on so many of these points, than 
a long and remarkable essay, with title to 
match, written by Corbyn Morris in 1744: 
An Essay towards Fixing the True Stand- 
ards of Wit, Humour, Raillery, Satire, and 
Ridicule. To Which Is Added an Analysis 
of the Characters of an Humourist, Sir John 
Falstaff, Sir Roger de Coverly, and Don 
Quixote. It is the first independent little 
book of its kind, nonpolemic in origin and 
disinterested in manner, devoted entirely 
to comic terminology, theory, and prac- 
tical criticism, in the history of English 
letters. Morris conscientiously gathers all 
the “Pieces upon Wit, and Humovur, 
which have fallen within my Knowl- 
edge’; reprints them, thus forming a 
small anthology; criticizes them; offers his 
own definitions; and illustrates his theory 
by an analysis of three great comic char- 
acters. The most original sections are his 
distinctions between wit and humor, his 
analysis of Falstaff, and his comparison of 
Shakespeare and Jonson. 


Morris’ notion of humor is in the Eng- 
lish tradition that developed rapidly and 
with great strength from the end of the 


6 Examiner, April 23-26, 1714. 

7 William Wallbeck, in his translation of De 
Florian's Life of Cervantes (Leeds, 1785), p. 26 n. 

8 P. xxv. These are: on wit, Cowley’s ‘‘Ode of 
Wit,’’ Isaac Barrow's sermon ‘Against Foolish Talk- 
ing and Jesting,’’ Dryden's definition in the ‘“‘Apology 
for Heroic Poetry,’’ Locke's distinction between wit 
and judgment, Addison's Spectator, No. 62, and 
Congreve's remarks in his letter ‘‘Concerning Hu- 
mour’’; on humor, Addison’s Spectator, No. 35, and 
Congreve's letter. The collection is inadequate, to be 
sure, but a worthy attempt. 
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seventeenth century, a tradition complex 
in origin and expression but one that may 
be described in outline as empirical, liberal 
and expansive, scientific, democratic and 
commercial, one that emphasized variety 
and the individual rather than conformity 
and the class.? It was the Whig tradition 
of the Giorious Revolution, which made 
Englishmen proudly self-conscious of their 
liberties and wealth.!° The wilful singu- 
larity of the humorist, which throughout 
the seventeenth century, from Jonson to 
Shadwell, had been a target for the satir- 
ist, offensive aberration that called for 
whips of steel, became the recognized 
birthright of every Englishman. To Sir 
William Temple in 1690 humor is ‘‘a Vein 
Natural perhaps to our Country” and “a 
Word peculiar to our Language too.’’!! He 
defines it as ‘‘a Picture of particular Life, 
as Comedy is of general’’; the advantage 
of particular humor over the general types 
in the comedy of the ancients is variety: 
variety produces greater pleasure. This 
variety of the English comic stage is the 
direct result of the variety of English life, 
especially the soil, the climate, and the 
government. The effects are not altogether 
good in Temple’s opinion: the native 
plenty of the soil, English wealth, begets 
wantonness and pride; the ease of govern- 
ment, English liberty, may lead to faction; 

* Cf. E. N. Hooker, ‘‘Humour in the Age of Pope,” 
HLQ, XI (1948), 361-85. 

10 Cf. Samuel Kliger, ‘‘Whig Aesthetics: A Phase 
of Eighteenth-Century Taste,"” ELH, XVI (1949), 
145-48. 

11“‘Of Poetry,’’ in Critical Essays of the Seventeenth 
Century, ed. J. E. Spingarn (Oxford, 1909), III, 103. 
For some other comments on the variety and superior- 
ity of English humor or the oddness of the English as 
a nation, see Thomas Sprat, Observations on Mons. de 
Sorbiere’s Voyage into England (1665; cited from Lon- 
don, 1708, ed.), p. 169; Dryden, Essay of Dramatic 
Poesy (1668), in Essays, ed. W. P. Ker (Oxford, 1926), 
I, 85; St. Evremond, “Of the English Comedy,” 
Miscellanea, trans. Ferrand Spence (London, 1686), 
pp. 32-40; Clara Marburg, Sir William Temple (New 
Haven, 1932), p. 91; P. S. Wood, ‘‘The Opposition to 
Neo-classicism in England between 1660 and 1700,"’ 


PMLA, XLIII (1928), 183. Temple is the first to 
develop the theme. 
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the uncertainty of the climate, English 
weather, may be the reason that this 
country is ‘“The Region of Spleen,’”’ which 
“makes us unequal in our Humours, in- 
constant in our Passions, uncertain in our 
Ends, and even in our Desires.”’ The re- 
sult is a nation of extremists, good and ill: 
but “the good Qualities amongst us seem 
to be Natural, and the ill ones more Acci- 
dental,” and of the good qualities there 
are many. Where the people are poor and 
without liberty, “their Actions and Lives 
are all of a Piece. ...So that some Na- 
tions look as if they were cast all by one 
Mould, or Cut out all by one Pattern,—at 
least the common People in one, and the 
Gentlemen in another.”’ But in England 
the wealth, liberty, and varied weather 
produce a brilliant crop: health, courage, 
beauty, true genius, goodness of nature, 
and, among all these, humor, “because 
every Man follows his own, and takes a 
Pleasure, perhaps a Pride, to shew it.’’” 

When humor was put in these terms, a 
distinct compliment (especially as Temple 
was interpreted) to a nation of rich and 
free men, its future was assured. The pop- 
ularity of Temple’s presentation was im- 
mediate and extensive. Sir Thomas Pope 
Blount culled this passage for De re 
poetica; the Athenian Mercury reported 
the nation to be richer in humor than any 
in Europe; Dennis in a letter to Congreve 
said much the same, and Congreve agreed 
with him; Farquhar added his approval, 
as did Addison and, with great enthusi- 
asm, Steele, Gildon and Chambers’ Cyclo- 
paedia, Theobald and Cibber, and so on 
down the years to this day."* By 1759 it 
had become the property of Dick Minim." 
The entire matter was regarded with 
much complacency; as Thomas Gordon, 
in a collection of essays entitled The Hu- 
mourist (1725), said: 

The pleasing Medley of Characters and 
Humours particular to Old England, make up 


together a very fine Scene; and the general 
Face of Peace and Prosperity that covers all, 
will well enough excuse a warm Englishman in 
thinking it the finest Country in the World. 


And Thomas Davies, later in the century, 
summarized the history of humor in a few 
words: 


At length Commerce, and her companion 
Freedom, ushered into the world their genuine 
offspring, True Humour. To these she owed 
her birth; and when they expire, it will require 
no great sagacity to prophesy that she will fol- 
low her parents to the same grave.'® 


To Morris, humor is, simply and pleas- 
antly, “any whimsical Oddity or Foible, 
appearing in the Temper or Conduct of a 
Person in real Life.’’? A humorist is a 
person “‘obstinately attached to sensible pe- 
culiar Oddities of his own genuine Growth, 
which appear in his Temper and Con- 
duct”’ ;8 and, though he may have his nar- 
row side, ‘‘on the other hand, he stands 
upon a very enlarged Basis.”’ He is by his 
nature a man of complete sincerity, cour- 
age, and honesty, of incorruptible individ- 
uality, and therefore ‘“The Guardian of 
Freedom, and Scourge of such as do 
wrong. ... He flourishes only in a Land 
of Freedom, and when that ceases he dies 


12 Spingarn, III, 103-6. 

13 Blount, De re poetica (London, 1694), pp. 84-87; 
Athenian Mercury, cited by G. E. Bentley, Shake- 
speare and Jonson: Their Reputations in the Seventeenth 
Century Compared (Chicago, 1945), II, 225 (cf. also 
the anonymous plagiarist of 1697, ibid., II, 244); 
Congreve, “‘Concerning Humour,”’ in Works, ed. 
Montague Summers (London, 1923), III, 161, 167; 
Farquhar, ‘‘A Discourse upon Comedy,” in Works, 
ed. Charles Stonehill (London, 1930), II, 337; Addison, 
Spectator, No. 371; Steele, Guardian, No. 144; Gildon, 
The Laws of Poetry (London, 1721), p. 251; Cyclopae- 
dia, Art. ‘‘Humour”’ in Vol. I (London, 1728); Theo- 
bald, preface to Works of Shakespeare (London, 1733), 
I, xlv; Cibber, Apology (London, 1740), p. 179. The 
list is limited to a selection from references prior to 
1744. 

14 Jdler, No. 60 (London, 1761), II, 44. 

18 TI, 239-40. 

16 A Genuine Narrative of the Life and Theatrical 
Transactions of Mr. John Henderson, Commonly Called 
the Bath Roscius (London, 1777), p. 48. 

17 P, 12. 18 P, 15. 
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too, the last and noblest Weed of the Soil 
of Liberty.” England, of course, has more 
humorists than any other nation, ‘“‘or per- 
haps than all other Nations together.’’?° 

It is “universally felt and established,” 
he continues, that ‘Humour gives more 
Delight, and leaves a more pleasurable 
Impression behind it, than Wir,’’! and he 
undertakes to explain why. The prece- 
dence of humor over wit had long been 
accepted; whatever the beauty of wit, it 
must be spoken by and adapted to a char- 
acter. Dryden in the early 1670’s had 
argued for wit against Shadwell’s hu- 
mor, but even he carefully qualified his 
case: repartee “‘is the greatest grace of 
Comedy, where it is proper to the char- 
acters.” The best-known expression of 
the superiority of humor was probably in 
the Earl of Mulgrave’s Essay upon Poetry 
(1682), repeatedly quoted: an excess of 
wit in the poet which makes his fools 
speak sense and break jests destroys the 
justness of parts: 

That silly thing men call sheer Wit avoid, 

With which our Age so nauseously is cloy’d; 

Humour is all, and ’tis the top of wit 

T’ express agreeably a thing that’s fit.?% 
And Congreve himself, who later became 
proverbial as the excessively witty come- 
dian, said that “the Manner of Wii should 
be adapted to the Humour.’’*4 

The first extensive theoretical demon- 
stration of the superiority of humor was 
written by Dennis in ‘‘A Large Account of 
Taste in Poetry,” prefixed to his adapta- 
tion of The Merry Wives of Windsor 
(1702). One of the cardinal tenets of Den- 
nis’ creed is that “Passion is the chief 
Thing in Poetry” ;** wit is clearly not pas- 

19 Pp. 20-21. 20 P. 23. 21 Ibid. 


22 Preface to An Evening’s Love (1671), in Essays, 
, 139. 


23 Spingarn, II, 293-94. 
24 **Concerning Humour,’’ in Works, III, 162. 


2% The Advancement and Reformation of Poetry 
(1701), in Critical Works, I, 215; Dennis refers the 
reader to this passage. 
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sionate, but humor is. As tragedy punishes 
great passions which cause the great dis- 
orders of the world, comedy exposes the 
little passions which cause little disquiets; 
humor is “‘nothing but a little ridiculous 
Passion,” or “subordinate Passion ex- 
pressed in a particular manner.” Fear, for 
example, is a passion, timorousness is a 
humor, and “‘to every Passion there is a 
Humour which answers to it, which Hu- 
mour is nothing but a less degree of that 
Passion.’’?? Several advantages of humor 
over wit naturally follow: as a passion, hu- 
mor “gives a necessary occasion for Ac- 
tion, which Wit does not, and Action after 
all is the very Life and Soul of the Thea- 
tre’; and, of course, it distinguishes the 
characters where ‘‘Wit very often destroys 
and confounds them.” Like Dryden, and 
many eighteenth-century critics, he thinks 
humor “low” but, unlike Dryden, prefers 
it for that reason: people of good breeding 
learn to subdue or at least hide their pas- 
sions and humors, and therefore there is 
more resemblance among them; but 


’tis among People of the lower sort, that by 
the means of Passion and Humor, Nature ap- 
pears so admirably conspicuous in all her 
Charming diversities: Since therefore Humour 
is the chief business in Comedy after the 
Fable... it is very plain that low Characters 
are more proper for Comedy than high ones, 
and that low Comedy is to be preferred to the 
high. 


Nature in all her charming diversities 
promised much for the development of 
humor for its own sake, but this Dennis 
does not pursue. The only instruction he 
sees in comedy is the ridiculum; and he 
emphasizes this by following up his ex- 
pression of delight in lowly humors with 
strictures on love in comedy, because 
‘Love is so agreeable in its own nature, 
that it can never be made to appear 


2% Ibid., I, 225. 
27 “‘Large Account,”’ in Critical Works, I, 284. 
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Ridiculous, unless it is joyned with an 
Humour,” which will always be ridicu- 
lous.?8 
The rapid progress of humor is seen 
strikingly in Dennis’ reversal, three years 
later, of the order prescribed in 1702, fable 
first, humor second: 
... Design... Humour... Wit, 
All three should in the Comick Muse Combine, 
But Humour of the three should brightest 
shine.?9 


In 1707 Edward Filmer called humor ‘‘the 
Life of Comedy,’’*® and Gildon, in 1710, 
“the Characteristic of this Poem, without 
which a Comedy loses its Name.’’*! In 
1716 Steele, praising Addison’s Drummer, 
says he “lik’d it the better, for the want of 
those studyed Similes and Repartees, 
which we, who have writ before him, have 
thrown into our Plays, to indulge and gain 
upon a false Taste that has prevailed for 
many Years in the British Theatre’; Ad- 
dison’s play is finer because of its ‘‘easie 
and natural Vein of Humour.’’” To “A 
Gentleman of the Temple” in 1727 it was 


Humour! which gives the Comick Work tts Grace, 
Where Wit itself holds but the second Place.** 


In the early eighteenth century, then, 
the priority of humor was a commonplace, 
but humor was still associated with ridi- 
cule. “‘«. . the Courtier crys out for Wit 
and Purity of Stile,’ wrote Farquhar, 
analyzing the public taste, “the Citizen 
for Humour and Ridicule.’’*4 To Gildon, 


28 Thid., I, 282-84. 

29 Prologue to Gibraltar (1705), in Critical Works, 
II, 392. 

309 4 Defence of Plays, p. 96. 

31 ‘An Essay on the Art, Rise, and Progress of the 
Stage in Greece, Rome, and Engliand,’’ Vol. VII of 
‘“*Rowe's’’ Works of Mr. William Shakespear, p. lix. 
For other references to Gildon on humor, taking his 
lead from Dennis, see Hooker's notes to Dennis, I, 
494; IT, lxii, n. 

32 Addison's Miscellaneous Works, ed. A. C. Guth- 
kelch (London, 1914), I, 425 

33 Prologue to Welsted’s The Dissembled Wanton. 

34 ‘Discourse upon Comedy,”’ in Works, II, 327. 


humor and ridicule were interchangeable 
words, and, in fact, “in my Mind Humour 
is what the Ancients and Aristotle meant 
by the Ridiculous.” According to Swift in 
his essay on The Beggar’s Opera (1728), 
humor in its perfection ‘‘is allowed to be 
much preferable to W7t.”” Humor is more 
natural: “a Taste for Humour is in some 
Manner fixed to the very Nature of Man, 
and generally obvious to the Vulgar... . 
Anp as this Taste of Humour is purely 
Natural, so is Humour it self, neither is it a 
Talent confined to Men of Wit, or Learn- 
ing.”’ To Swift, humor is ‘‘agreeable’’ but 
—and this is his main point—an agreeable 
satiric weapon: “It is certainly the best 
Ingredient towards that Kind of Satyr, 
which is most useful, and gives the least 
Offence; which instead of lashing, laughs 
Men out of their Follies, and Vices, and is 
the Character which gives Horace the 
Preference to Juvenal.’”’ And the remain- 
der of the essay is devoted to the excellent 
satire of The Beggar’s Opera, wherein the 
author “hath by a Turn of Humour, en- 
tirely New, placed Vice of all Kinds in the 
strongest and most odious Light.’’** In 

35 ‘‘Essay on the Art, Rise, and Progress of the 
Stage,”"’ p. lix; ‘‘Remarks on the Plays of Shake- 
spear,’’ in the same vol., p. 284. 

% Intelligencer, No. 3 (cited from collected ed., 
London, 1728). Swift had made the contrast between 
wit and humor even more strikingly in a poem of 1718 
“To Mr. Delany’”’: 

“Three Gifts for Conversation fit 
Are Humor, Raillery and Witt: 
The last, as boundless as the Wind; 
Is well conceiv’d thé not defin'd; 
For, sure, by Wit is onely meant 
Applying what we first Invent: 
What Humor is, not all the Tribe 
Of Logick-mongers can describe; 
Here, onely Nature acts her Part, 
Unhelpt by Practice, Books, or Art. 
For Wit and Humor differ quite, 
That gives Surprise, and this Delight: 
Humor is odd, grotesque, and wild, 
Onely by Affectation spoild, 


Tis never by Invention got, 

Men have it when they know it not.”’ 
(Poems of Jonathan Swift, ed. Harold Williams [Ox- 
ford, 1937], I, 215-16). The most interesting part here 
is the favorable use of ‘‘odd, grotesque, and wild’’ as 
attributes of natural humor. It was in this ‘‘Nature”’ 














1733 the Universal Spectator, and Weekly 
Journal still wrote vaguely of ‘‘the pleas- 
ing Strokes in Comedy, which with Hu- 
mour, can lash our Vices, and with Satire 
drive away our Follies.”’ Judicious Ben 
Jonson, of course, is the best comic writer 
of England.*? 

Morris draws up a list of seven reasons 
why humor is superior to wit. Some are 
similar to those of his predecessors, but 
the most important are very different. 
First, humor is more interesting because 
real-life oddities and foibles “are more apt 
to affect our Passions, than any Opposi- 
tions or Relations between inanimate Ob- 
jects.”’ Second, humor is nature unembel- 
lished, while wit is “only a Stroke of Art.” 
Third, humor “‘is usually insisted upon for 
some Length of Time. From whence, and 
from the common Knowledge of the Char- 
acter, it is universally felt and understood. 
—Whereas the Strokes of Wir are like 
sudden Flashes, vanishing in an Instant.” 
Fourth, the just representation of a hu- 
mor is ‘‘compleat and perfect in its Kind, 
and entirely fair and unstrain’d,”’ whereas 
the affinity in allusions of wit is generally 
imperfect or requires some strain to make 
it appear. Fifth, we all think ourselves 
superior to a foible, but the quickness and 
ability of a wit make him superior to us. 
Sixth, humor 
frequently exhibits very generous benevolent 
Sentiments of Heart; And these, tho’ exerted 
in a particular odd Manner, justly command 
our Fondness and Love.—Whereas in the Al- 
lusions of Wit, Severity, Bitterness, and Satire, 


that humor was to enjoy an unbounded luxuriant 
growth. 

On Swift's ideas of wit and humor see Maurice 
Johnson, The Sin of Wit (Syracuse, 1950), pp. 32-34, 
67-75. 

87 No. 270 (December 8, 1733). Cf. also the quota- 
tion from The Satirist (1733) in R. G. Noyes, Ben 
Jonson on the English Stage, 1660-1776 (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1935), p. 15: 

‘“‘When awful Johnson on th’ improving Stage 
With comic Humour lash'd the vitious Age.”’ 
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are frequently exhibited—And where these 
are avoided, not worthy amiable Sentiments of 


the Heart, but quick unexpected Efforts of the 
Fancy, are presented. 


Seventh, humor excites laughter; but wit 
is surprising and admirable rather than 
mirthful. Besides, wit becomes tiresome 
to the imagination and teases the judg- 
ment, ‘‘Whereas Humour, in the Repre- 
sentation of it, puts no Fatigue upon the 
Imagination, and gives exquisite Pleasure 
to the Judgment.’’** Obviously, not all 
these points are of equal value. That hu- 
mor should be more agreeable because we 
feel superior to it reaches back to Hobbes’s 
theory of laughter and away from the gen- 
eral direction of Morris’ thought; that it is 
better because it excites more laughter is 
out of harmony with his more delicate 
feeling for humor evident in the other 
items. But, with the exception of Dennis’ 
essay, this is the first clear and exhaustive 
catalogue of the virtues of humor over wit, 
and Morris’ arguments are more varied 
than Dennis’. A number of threads are 
here neatly drawn together: humor is 
identified with personality and passion, 
and wit with their opposites; humor is na- 
ture, wit mere art; humor is more lasting 
and universal, more complete, and more 
satisfying; most significant, humor may be 
allied with benevolence and love and is 
therefore clearly preferable to satiric wit. 
The introduction of benevolence and the 
rejection of satire turns humor entirely 
away from the direction of Dennis or 
Swift. Finally, humor and wit have been 
sharply distinguished; Addison had de- 
scribed Humour as the offspring of Wit 
and Mirth: to Morris Wit is not ‘‘any 
Ancestor of Humour, but of a quite dif- 
ferent Family.”’ Addison deserves “the 
severest Rebuke.”’*® 

The most agreeable representations, of 
course, will include both wit and humor, 
38 Pp. 23-25. 39 P. xxi. 
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but “Humour is the Ground-work and 
chief Substance, and Wir happily spread, 
quickens the whole with Embellish- 
ments.’’*° This is the excellence of Fal- 
staff, and here Morris begins his practical 
criticism. 


In beginning with Falstaff, Morris was 
doing no more than his contemporaries 
would have expected. No character of 
Shakespeare, no character of the drama, 
had been remotely as popular as Falstaff 
during the seventeenth century.*! Before 
1650 he was declared unique,” and from 
Dryden, with whom discursive criticism 
of Falstaff begins, critics of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, like their 
successors, saw no problem in Falstaff but 
how to give a good account of his excel- 
lence. 

He was the best of the humors charac- 
ters and had always been advertised as a 
humorist. The title-page of the first quarto 
of Part II of Henry IV read, “With the 
humours of sir Iohn Falstaffe, and swag- 
gering Pistoll.’’** The cast of characters at 
the conclusion of the play in the first folio 
bracketed him with the Boar’s Head 
crowd as “Irregular Humorists,” and so 
on into the eighteenth century. Better- 
ton’s adaptation and various other edi- 
tions carried the same legend.** Even 
Shadwell admitted that Falstaff, though 
Falstaff alone, was ‘‘comparable”’ to Jon- 
son’s humors. If we ask what Falstaff’s 
humor is, the answer is quite simple. In 
fact, he has several humors, and that 

© P. 25 

41 See Bentley's Shakespeare and Jonson, I, 119- 
24, 138. 

42 See the quotation from Robert Wild (1646?) in 
the Shakspere Allusion-Book (London, 1932), I, 502. 

43 Cf. also the title-page of the first quarto of Part 
I: ‘‘With the humorous conceits of Sir Iohn Falstaffe."’ 

44 A glance at the title-pages in Jaggard's Shake- 
speare Bibliography (Stratford-on-Avon, 1911), pp. 
327-35, will illustrate this. 

46 Preface to The Sullen Lovers, in Works, ed. 
Montague Summers (London, 1927), I, 11. 


partly accounts for his remarkable suc- 
cess: he is, said Dryden, who twice used 
Falstaff as an excellent example of a hu- 
mors character, ‘‘a liar, and a coward, a 
glutton, and a buffoon.’ In short, he is 
contemptible in at least four different 
ways. Dryden had already given a more 
extensive catalogue of his qualities: ‘old, 
fat, merry, cowardly, drunken, amorous, 
vain and lying.’’*7 The “amorous” points 
more to the Falstaff of The Merry Wives, 
and, if any distinction is drawn between 
the “two Falstaffs,” it is this one who is 
preferred. As a play The Merry Wives had 
the advantage of being regular in its de- 
sign and was especially praiseworthy in 
that because it preceded Jonson’s refor- 
mation of the irregular stage.‘* Dennis 
adapted the play as The Comical Gallant, 
and in his dedication, the ‘‘Large Account 
of Taste in Poetry,” he gives a list of the 
Restoration wits who were “‘in Love with 
the Beauties of this Comedy’’; he himself 
has no doubt that the Falstaff of The 
Merry Wives is “certainly superiour to 
that of the second part of Harry the 
Fourth,” and not inferior to that of the 
first: 

For in the second part of Harry the Fourth, 
Falstaffe does nothing but talk, as indeed he 
does nothing else in the third and fourth Acts 
of the first part. Whereas in the Merry Wives, 
he every where Acts, and that action is more 
Regular, and more in compass than it is in the 
first part of Harry the Fourth. ’Tis true, what 
he says in Harry the Fourth is admirable; but 
action at last is the business of the Stage.*? 


The implication is certainly that the Fal- 
staff of The Merry Wives is better because 
by his actions there he is a far more ridicu- 


46 Preface to Troilus and Cressida (1679), in Essays, 
I, 215. 

47 Essay of Dramatic Poesy, in Essays, I, 84. 

48 Tbid., I, 79, and preface to Troilus and Cressida, 
in Essays, I, 212. 

49 Critical Works, I, 279-80. For further references 
to the popularity of The Merry Wives and critical 
praise of its regularity, see Hooker’s notes, I, 492. 
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lous figure, for Dennis goes on to demon- 
strate the superiority of humor over wit, 
in the passage already discussed, empha- 
sizing, as always, the necessity of ridicule. 
When Gildon reached The Merry Wives in 
his “Remarks on the Plays of Shake- 
spear,” he felt he had come to the best 
point for a general discussion of comedy; 
the chief plot of this great comedy is the 
exposure of Falstaff.5° 

In fact, the only adverse critics of 
Falstaff were the defenders of Oldcastle 
and Fastolf, who disliked Shakespeare’s 
reduction of a good man (or men) to a 
“Thrasonical Puff.” His fall and punish- 
ment were taken for granted. Even 
Jeremy Collier was quite pleased with 
Shakespeare on this account and used the 
example of Falstaff’s rejection to con- 
trovert Dryden’s heresy that comedy need 
not teach: 
He is thrown out of Favour as being a Rake, 
and dies like a Rat behind the Hangings. The 
Pleasure he had given, would not excuse him. 
The Poet was not so partial, as to let his 
Humour compound for his Lewdness.” 


But, for all that, it was difficult to con- 
fine Falstaff within the limits of a strict 
humors approach. That which makes a 
humor ridiculous, Dryden had said, is its 
singularity; “As for Falstaff, he is not 
properly one humour, but a miscellany of 
humours... that wherein he is singular 
is his wit.’’®’ The difficulty is obvious: to be 
singular in wit is hardly the mark of a 


50 Vol. VII of ‘‘Rowe’s’’ Shakespear, pp. 278-91; 
for Falstaff see p. 285. 

51 The controversy can be followed easily in the 
Shakspere Allusion-Book, where Falstaff has a sepa- 
rate entry in the index of Shakespeare's works 
“Thrasonical Puff’’ was Fuller's epithet. See also 
R. W. Babcock, ‘‘An Early Eighteenth Century Note 
on Falstaff,’’ PQ, XVI (1937), 84-85. Babcock's no- 
tion that this issue somewhat anticipates the one 
raised by Morgann is surely quite wrong; before 
Morgann, no one ever doubted the cowardice of 
Falstaff. 

8 Short View (London, 1698), p. 154. 
53 Essay of Dramatic Poesy, in Essays, I, 84. 
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ridiculous humorist, and in itself forces 
admiration. The breaking point is sharply 
illustrated in Rowe at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. Everybody allows 
that Shakespeare’s Falstaff is a master- 
piece, Rowe says. 


If there be any Fault in the Draught he has 
made of this lewd old Fellow, it is, that tho’ he 
has made him a Thief, Lying, Cowardly, Vain- 
glorious, and in short every way Vicious, yet he 
has given him so much Wit as to make him 
almost too agreeable; and I don’t know 
whether some People have not, in remem- 
brance of the Diversion he had formerly af- 
forded ’em, been sorry to see his Friend Hal 
use him so scurvily, when he comes to the 
Crown.*4 


It is a fault in Shakespeare, really, to have 
made an entirely vicious old man so at- 
tractive, but attractive he is, and some 
people—Rowe detaches himself a bit—are 
sorry for him at the day of reckoning. 
Rowe, however, still praises The Merry 
Wives in the highest terms.® 

Morris rejects The Merry Wives. The 
appearance Falstaff makes in that ‘‘unfin- 
ished’’** play “‘is in general greatly below 
his true Character. His Imprisonment and 
Death [sic] in the latter Part of King 
Henry the IVth, seem also to have been 
written by Shakespear in Compliance with 
the Austerity of the Times; and in order to 
avoid the Imputation of encouraging 
Idleness and mirthful Riot by too amiable 
and happy an Example.” Morris draws 

54**Some Account of the Life &c. of Mr. William 
Shakespear,’’ Works of Shakespear (London, 1709), I, 
xvii—xviii. 

55 Tbid., pp. ix, xviii—xix. 

56 Morris had evidently read Pope's note, in which 
the 1619 ‘‘bad'’ quarto was explained as “the first 
imperfect sketch’’ of the play (Works of Shakespear 
{London, 1725], I, 233); Theobald agreed with Pope 
and pointed out the existence of the 1602 quarto 
(Works of Shakespeare |London, 1733], I, 223). This 
notion lasted into the nineteenth century, but, of 
course, Morris is making dishonest use of it to 
strengthen his case against the Falstaff of The Merry 


Wives; the play had been ‘‘finished’’ and was available 
in the folio. 
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his Falstaff from the first part of Henry 
IV, but even there Shakespeare has not 
done him the justice that Morris will: 
“ .. 80 far as Sir John in Shakespear’s 
Description, sinks into a Cheat or a Scoun- 
drel, upon any Occasion, he is different 
from that Falstaff, who is designed in the 
following Essay, and is entirely an amiable 
Character.’”*’ And an entirely amiable 
character Morris certainly designs. Had 
Falstaff been merely a bragging coward, 
he would have been exposed to derision, 
and, once we had been gratified with his 
chastisement, he would have “sunk into 
Infamy, and become quite odious and in- 
tolerable: But here the inimitable Wit of 
Sir John comes in to his Support. . . . For 
the sake of his Wt you forgive his Coward- 
ice; or rather, are fond of his Cowardice for 
the Occasions it gives to his Wit.’’ The wit 
and the humor keep up a perpetual round 
of delight as Falstaff falls into one scrape 
after another and extricates himself with 
marvelous dexterity. Morris makes much 
of “the genteel Quality of Sir John,” his 
rank and seniority, which support his 
character and save him from becoming 
nauseous and impudent. He has genuine 
good sense, one is forced to esteem his real 
abilities and not despise him. 


Sir John Falstaff possesses Generosity, 
Chearfulness, Alacrity, Invention, Frolic and 
Fancy superior to all other Men;—The Figure 
of his Person is the Picture of Jollity, Mirth, 
and Good-nature, and banishes at once all 
other Ideas from your Breast; He is happy 
himself, and makes you happy.—If you ex- 
amine him further, he has no Fierceness, Re- 
serve, Malice or Peevishness lurking in his 
Heart; His Intentions are all pointed at in- 
nocent Riot and Merriment; Nor has the 
Knight any inveterate Design, except against 
Sack, and that too he loves.—If, besides this, 
he desires to pass for a Man of Activity and 
Valour, you can easily excuse so harmless a 





57 P. xxviii 


Foible, which yields you the highest Pleasure in 
its constant Detection. 

If you put all these together, it is impossible 
to hate honest Jack Falstaff; If you observe 
them again, it is impossible to avoid loving him; 
He is the gay, the witty, the frolicksome, hap- 
py, and fat Jack Falstaff, the most delightful 
Swaggerer in all Nature.—You must love him 
for your own sake,—At the same time you 
cannot but love him for his own Talents; And 
when you have enjoy’d them, you cannot but 
love him in Gratitude;—He has nothing to dis- 
gust you, and every thing to give you Joy;— 
His Sense and his Fozbles are equally directed 
to advance your Pleasure; And it is impossible 
to be tired or unhappy in his Company. 


Generous, good-natured, harmless, honest 
Jack Falstaff (“sweet Jack Falstaff, kind 
Jack Falstaff, true Jack Falstaff, valiant 
Jack Falstaff’’!), whom one must love 
(four times in italics) for one’s own sake 
and his, is, without question, a “different’’ 
man; no boulting-hutch of beastliness 
this, but a figure of “innocent . . . Merri- 
ment.” This Falstaff is a Farquhar-hero, 
bred of the school of ‘‘secondary senti- 
ment,’”®? in which the good heart absolves 
every sin; and it was not many years be- 
fore Falstaffian critics lost the conscious- 
ness of Morris’ frank avowal that he was 
rewriting the character. 


“Ben Johnson has Humour in his Char- 
acters,’’ Morris continues, 


drawn with the most masterly Skill and Judg- 
ment; In Accuracy, Depth, Propriety, and 
Truth, he has no Superior or Equal amongst 
Ancients or Moderns; But the Characters he ex- 
hibits are of a satirical, and deceitful, or of a 
peevish, or despicable Species; as Volpone, 
Subtle, Morose, and Abel Drugger; In all of 
which there is something very justly to be 
hated or despised.®° 


Shakespeare has a better secret. 


58 Pp. 26—29. 
59 The term is taken from F. W. Bateson, English 
Comic Drama, 1700-1750 (Oxford, 1929), pp. 93-94. 


6° Pp. 29-30. 
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It was not until the last years of the 
seventeenth century that Shakespeare’s 
reputation began to catch up with Jon- 
son’s.“ Jonson was the father of English 
poetry, learned, judicious, the model of 
correctness. Shakespearean bardolatry 
was many years in the future when Jonson 
already had such worshipers as Shadwell 
and Oldham. To Shadwell, Jonson was the 
only man who had made “perfect Rep- 
resentations of Humane Life,” and ‘‘in- 
comparably the best Drammatick Poet that 
ever was, or, I believe, ever will be.’’"® In the 
seventeenth century it was Jonson’s hu- 
mor that was ‘‘the universal vast Idea of 
Mankind.’’®* Dryden’s was the only im- 
portant voice not quite in tune, and he 
was assailed from all sides for his ef- 
frontery. In comedy, with the exception 
of Falstaff, Jonson’s priority was unchal- 
lenged, and not only among the profes- 
sional critics. Pepys’s rather poor opinion 
of Shakespeare is well known, but The 
Silent Woman, The Alchemist, Volpone, 
Bartholomew Fair, even Every Man in His 
Humour which he never saw but read, 
were his delight.** In Dryden and in Den- 
nis we begin to hear some of the objections 
to Jonsonian comedy that later overthrew 
it. Structural flaws such as Dennis pointed 
out, or grammatical errors, etc., which 
Dryden harped on in the “‘Defence of the 
Epilogue,” are unimportant; but Dryden 
—and Dennis followed him in this—criti- 
cized Jonson’s want of the more graceful 
beauties of comedy. This was an objection 
not only to dialogue but also to character. 
Dennis disliked the extravagance of Mo- 
rose, and took exception to the illegal 
satire on Corbaccio’s deafness.® “Ben 


61 Bentley, I, chap. iv and pp. 138—40. 
62 Preface to The Sullen Lovers,in Works, I, 11, and 
Dedication of The Virtuoso, in Works, III, 102 


6s Oldham's ode ‘‘Upon the Works of Ben. John- 
son, Written in 1678,'’ Poems and Translations (Lon- 
don, 1683), p. 77. 


64 Bentley, I, 49--54. 
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seems to draw Deformity more to the Life 
than Beauty,” he said. But “one thing 
more wanting than all the rest” is Pas- 


‘é 


sion: “I mean that fine and delicate Pas- 
sion, by which the Soul shows its Polite- 
ness, ev’n in the midst of its trouble.’ 
Jonson's characters are unredeemed. It is 
significant, too, that Temple points to the 
humor of Shakespeare, “‘the first that 
opened this Vein upon our Stage,’ but 
says nothing of Jonson and perhaps im- 
plies that his humor is ‘‘forced”’ and “loses 
all the Grace.’’*? The balance was begin- 
ning to shift, and Dryden’s influence was 
most important.** Nonetheless, if he ques- 
tioned the place of humor in comedy, 
Dryden never doubted that Jonson was 
“the only man, of all ages and nations,”’ 
who had written it well; when he wanted 
the pattern of a perfect play he went to 
Epicene.** To Dennis, who modeled his 
own comedy on Jonson,” “Moliere per- 
haps has born away the Prize of Comedy 
from all Persons in all Ages, except Ben. 
Johnson alone.’ Not much was known of 
Gildon agreed, “before the 
Learned Ben Johnson, for no Man can al- 
low any of Shakespear’s Comedies, except 


come ly, 


6 Congreve agreed with him about Corbaccio but 
not Morose (‘Concerning Humour,” in Works, III, 
163-64). Dryden had found it necessary to defend 
Morose against unidentified critics a generation before 
(Essay of Dramatic Poesy, in Essays, I, 83-84); cf. also 
Edward Howard, The Six Days Adventure (London, 
1671), sigs. [A4-A4v]. 

66 Two letters of 1695 to Congreve, Critical Works, 
II, 384-85 

67 Spingarn, III, 103. Cf. Louis Cazamian, The 
Development of English Humor (Durham, N.C., 1952), 
pp. 398-99. 

101. 

69 Preface to An Evening's Love, in Essays, I, 137, 

and Essay of Dramatic Poesy, in Essays, I, 79. 


68 See Bentley, I, 


70°C. B. Graham, ‘‘The Jonsonian Tradition in the 
Comedies of John Dennis,’”’ MLN, LVI (1941), 370 
72 

71 Letter to Henry Cromwell, June 14, 1720, Criti- 
cal Works, II, 408. Cf. also Remarks on the Conscious 
Lovers (1723), in Critical Works, II, 259, and The 


Characters and Conduct of Sir John Edgar (1720), in 
Critical Works, II, 196: ‘‘The Foz, the Alchymist, the 
Silent Woman of Ben Johnson, are incomparably the 
best of our Comedies.”’ 
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the Merry Wives of Windsor.’’” In 1720 
Jonson was still “the most consummate 
Comick Poet that ever was,’ and in 1732 
“the Father of the English Comedy.”’”* 
Now the interesting thing about Mor- 
ris’ criticism is that he denies Jonson noth- 
ing that his greatest admirers had claimed 
for him: masterly skill and judgment in 
humor, accuracy, depth, propriety, and 
truth unequaled among ancients or mod- 
erns, exquisite satire in his three great 
comedies, a lesson conveyed in every char- 
acter, and excellent plot and unified de- 
sign. He has been quoted out of context, 
praising Jonson, in a manner that gives a 
wrong impression of his real purpose.” All 
these virtues count for nothing when 
placed beside Shakespeare’s. Morris is 
doing something far more radical than 
damning with faint praise: he grants that 
Jonson is everything he ought to be by 
Jonson’s own ideal, and then knocks him 
down completely by rejecting his ideal. 
Dryden had started the process: 
Tohnson with skill, dissected humane kind, 
And shew’d their faults, that they their faults 
might find: 
But then, as all Anatomists must do, 
He to the meanest of mankind did go, 
And took from Gibbets, such as he would 
show.”® 
Morris completes it. We hate and despise 
Jonson’s characters, ‘‘so that after you 
have been gratify’d with their Detection 
and Punishment, you are quite tired and 
disgusted with their Company.” But 
Shakespeare guards Falstaff from disgust- 
ing us; he is not despicable, he has real 
2 The Life of Mr. Thomas Betterton (London, 
1710), p. 173 
77 The Battle of the Authors Lately Fought in 
Covent-Garden, p. 30; Memoirs of the Life of Robert 


Wilks, Esq., p. vii. Cited by Noyes, Ben Jonson on the 
English Stage, pp. 12, 29 


74 Noyes, p. 37. 
7’ Covent Garden Drollery (1672), ed. G. Thorn- 
Drury (London, 1928), p. 10 


abilities; he is not odious but harmless; 
and his wit will never allow him to be tire- 
some. 

This discovers the Secret of carrying Com- 
EDY to the highest Pitch of Delight; Which lies 
in drawing the Persons exhibited, with such 
chearful and amiable Oddities and Foibles, as 
you would chuse in your own Companions in 
real Life....It being certain, that whoever 
cannot be endured as an accidental Companion 
in real Life, will never become, for the very same 
Reasons, a favorite comic Character in the 
Theatre.”® 
It is thus that Sir Roger de Coverley is so 
extremely agreeable: “His Foibles are all 
derived from some amiable Cause”’; what- 
ever his absurdities and failings, “‘you can- 
not but love and esteem him, for his 
Honour, Hospitality, and universal Benev- 
olence.”’ As you would be fond of his com- 
pany in real life, because he is a gentleman 
of quality and virtue, you love him in the 
Spectator for the same reasons.”7 

Morris is turning comic theory on its 
head. He asks not for knaves and fools, 
whom one no sooner sees “but wisheth 
them in Pistrinum,’’™® the last people 
one would care to associate with, but per- 
sons of amiable oddities and foibles whom 
one would choose as companions in real 
life; warm-hearted benevolence has taken 
comedy, too, into its universal embrace, 
and there is no line between art and life. 
What has happened to instruction? Mor- 
ris speaks only of delight: 

Johnson in his Comic Scenes has expos’d and 
ridicul’d Folly and Vice; Shakespear has ush- 
er’d in Joy, Frolic and Happiness.—The 
Alchymist, Volpone and Silent Woman of John- 
son, are most exquisite Satires. The comic En- 
tertainments of Shakespear are the highest 


7% Pp. 30-31. 

77 Pp, 31-32. 

78Sidney, An Apology for Poetry, in Elizabethan 
Critical Essays, ed. G. Gregory Smith (Oxford, 1904), 
I, 177. 
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Compositions of Raillery, Wit and Humour. 
Johnson conveys some Lesson in every Char- 
acter. Shakespear some new Species of Foible 
and Oddity. The one pointed his Satire with 
masterly Skill; the other was inimitable in 
touching the Strings of Delight. With Johnson 
you are confin’d and instructed, with Shake- 
spear unbent and dissolv’d in Joy. Johnson 
excellently concerts his Plots, and all his Char- 
acters unite in the one Design. Shakespear is 
superior to such Aid or Restraint; His Char- 
acters continually sallying from one independ- 
ent Scene to another, and charming you in each 
with fresh Wit and Humour. 

It may be further remark’d, that Johnson 
by pursuing the most useful Intention of Com- 
edy, is in Justice oblig’d to hunt down and de- 
molish his own Characters. Upon this Plan he 
must necessarily expose them to your Hatred, 
and of course can never bring out an amiable 
Person. His Subtle, and Face are detected at 
last, and become mean and despicable. Sir 
Epicure Mammon is properly trick’d, and goes 
off ridiculous and detestable. The Puritan 
Elders suffer for their Lust of Money, and are 
quite nauseous and abominable; And his Mo- 
rose meets with a severe Punishment, after 
having sufficiently tir’d you with his Peevish- 
ness.—But Shakespear, with happier Insight, 
always supports his Characters in your Favour. 
His Justice Shallow withdraws before he is 
tedious; The French Doctor, and Welch Par- 
son, go off in full Vigour and Spirit; Ancient 
Pistoll indeed is scurvily treated; however, he 
keeps up his Spirits, and continues to threaten 
so well, that you are still desirous of his Com- 
pany; and it is impossible to be tir’d or dull 
with the gay unfading Ever-green Falstaff.’ 


There is little evidence that Morris’ es- 
say was much known in the eighteenth 
century.*® Morris probably cannot be 
credited with any important influence on 
the subsequent development of comic the- 
ory; but he has a right to be recognized as 
an important early representative of that 
development. 


79 Pp. 33-34 
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Falstaff, for example, whom Morris was 
the first to describe at length as a lovable 
character, in the years that followed ad- 
vanced steadily along the path Morris had 
marked out. Those who looked carefully 
to the moral, like Dr. Johnson, still 
thought of him as an essentially contempt- 
ible character, properly rejected ;*! every- 
one, however, including Johnson, admired 
his good humor.* In spite of his vices, it 
was Falstaff’s good humor that made his 
companionship so attractive, and it was 
this test of the agreeable companion, Mor- 
ris’ touchstone, that redeemed every vice. 
Two years after Morris (1746) we find 
James Upton writing: ““Tho’ Falstaff is a 


89 It is mentioned favorably by Horace Walpole 
(Letters, ed. Mrs. Paget Toynbee {London, 1903-5], II, 
28) and Boswell (Life of Johnson, ed. G. B. Hill, re- 
vised by L. F. Powell (Oxford, 1934-50], IV, 105, 
n. 4), and unfavorably by Thomas Davies (Dramatic 
Miscellanies {[London, 1783-84], III, 357-58). It was 
quoted at length in the Biographia Britannica article 
on Shakespeare (VI [1763], 3633-34, n. P). And, of 
course, the Shakespeare scholars knew it; there are 
two copies in the Bodleian, one Malone's and the other 
Douce’s; a clipping from a catalogue pasted in Douce’s 
copy says Steevens also possessed one; a note by 
Isaac Reed, denouncing the fulsome dedication to 
Robert Walpole, is also pasted in Douce’s copy. Other 
evidence is cited by James L. Clifford in his introduc- 
tion to the Augustan Reprint Society's facsimile of the 
essay (Ser. 1, No. 4 [1947]); a bibliographical note 
appended by Colton Storm says that a second edition 
was published in 1758, but I have been unable to lo- 
cate any other evidence of its existence. 

Some further references to Morris’ possible influ- 
ence in the eighteenth century are given below. 

81 The Plays of William Shakespeare (London, 
1765), LV, 353, 356; against this must be balanced the 
fervor of Johnson's apostrophe to Falstaff, a compli- 
ment he pays, I believe, to no other character of litera- 
ture. He also protests against the severity of con- 
demning Falstaff to the Fleet, a punishment which his 
conduct did not merit (IV, 354). For some other com- 
ments on Falstaff as an essentially contemptible char- 
acter or on the propriety of the rejection, see Joseph 
Warton, Adventurer, No. 133 (February 12, 1754); 
Elizabeth Montagu, An Essay on the Writings and 
Genius of Shakespear (2d ed.; London, 1770), p. 104; 
Elizabeth Griffith, The Morality of Shakespeare's 
Drama Illustrated (London, 1775), p. 252; B. Walwyn, 
An Essay on Comedy (London, 1783), p. 10; Nathan 
Drake, Shakspeare and His Times (London, 1817), II, 
380-85. 

82 Rambler, No. 72 (November 24, 1750); see also 
Joseph Baretti, Discourse sur Shakespeare (London and 
Paris, 1777), pp. 71-72. 
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fardle of low vices, a lyar, a coward, a 
thief; yet his good-humour makes him a 
pleasant companion.’”’®* Falstaff is more 
than a mere humorist, said Arthur Mur- 
phy (1753), who seems to have read Mor- 
ris; he is also a man of humor, a conscious 
artist in humor:** 

This last Circumstance, I apprehend, makes 
Sir John, a Favourite with every Body, and 
endears him to all the Sons of Merriment; and 
in this, if I mistake not, lies the chief Differ- 
ence between Shakespear and Ben Johnson. 
The Characters produced by the latter, are al- 
ways disagreeably odd; their Whims are so 
extravagant, that they sometimes deserve 
rather the Name of Madmen, and there is 
hardly any Thing in any of them, that would 
induce a Gentleman to spend an Evening 
with them.* 


Though Falstaff is a bully, a coward, a 
profligate, and this moves our laughter, 
Murphy said again in 1757, “his Wit, and, 
on all Occasions, the Pleasantry of his 
Ideas, provoke us to laugh with him, and 
hinder the Knight’s Character from sink- 
ing into Contempt; and we love him, in 
Spight of his degrading Foibles, for his 
enlivened Humour and his companionable 
Qualities.”** Very warm on Falstaff’s be- 
half is William Guthrie (1757); the mark 
of Shakespeare’s greatness is to be the 
master rather than the imitator of nature, 


he says: 


83 Critical Observations on Shakespeare (London, 
1746), p. 85 
8¢ For “humorist’’ and ‘‘man of humor’’ see Mor- 


ris, p. 15. J. W. Draper is wrong in saying that the dis- 
tinction is original with Murphy (‘‘The Theory of the 
Comic in Eighteenth-Century England,”’ JEGP, 
XXXVII {1938], 209). J. Homer Caskey suggests that 
Murphy adopted it from Samuel Foote’s The Roman 
and English Comedy Consider’d and Compar'd (Lon- 
don, 1747), pp. 11-12 (‘‘Arthur Murphy and the War 


on Sentimental Comedy,"’ J/EGP, XXX [1931], 565); 
but Foote may have read Morris, and it seems clear 
that Murphy did. Cazamian feels that this distinction 
is the chief contribution of Morris’ essay (The Develop- 
ment of English Humor, pp. 409-11), but Morris was 
simply attempting to formalize what was already 
regular usage. 





Stuart M. Tave 


NATURE never designed that a complication 
of the meanest, the most infamous, the most 
execrable qualities should form so agreeable a 
composition, that we think Henry the fifth 
makes a conquest of himself when he discards 
Jack Falstaff. Yet Shakespear has struck out 
this moral contradiction, and reconciled it to 
nature. There is not a spectator who does not 
wish to drink a cup of sack with the merry 
mortal, and who does not in his humour forget, 
nay, sometimes, love, his vices.*’ 


Even Mrs. Montagu (1769), who was not 
one of his worshipers, could make an im- 
portant distinction that favored Falstaff’s 
character: 

The professed Wit, either in life or on the 
stage, is usually severe and satirical. But Mirth 
is the source of Falstaffe’s Wit. He seems 
rather to invite you to partake of his merri- 
ment, than to attend to his jest; a person must 
be ill-natured, as well as dull, who does not 
join in the mirth of this jovial companion.* 


In 1770 Francis Gentleman remarked how 
““we are led not only to forgive the unprin- 
cipled knight, but even to view him as an 
object of singular regard.’’*® English au- 
diences were “‘almost moved to compas- 
sion” by the rejection, a writer in the 
British Magazine (1767) said,®° and it was 
doubtless in deference to this feeling that 
William Kenrick wrote a sequel to Henry 

85 Gray's-Inn Journal, No. 38 (London, 1756), I, 
244; cf. also No. 96, II, 280. 

8% London Chronicle, January 25-27, 1757, ‘“‘The 
Theatre,"’ p. 96. For the identification of Murphy's 
authorship see John P. Emery, ‘‘Murphy’s Criticisms 
in the London Chronicle,"”’ PMLA, LIV (1939), 1099— 
1104; the similarity of this article and the essay in the 
Gray's-Inn Journal, unnoticed by Emery, may be 
added to his evidence. 

87 An Essay 
{1757]), p. 12. 

88 Essay on the Writings and Genius of Shakespear 
(2d ed., 1770), pp. 106-7. 

89 The Dramatic Censor (London, 1770), II, 396 
See also Gentleman's note in Bell's Edition of Shake- 
speare's Plays (London, 1774), in which the rejection 
is termed ‘‘a truly majestic rebuff,’’ but one mingled 
with ‘“‘humane attention’’ and just ‘‘pity’’ (IV, 204). 

90 *‘Shakespear’s Merits as a Comic Writer Consid- 
ered,’’ VIII, 562. 


upon English Tragedy (London, 




















IV in which Falstaff returns to favor by 
revealing the conspiracy against the new 
king.*! 

With all his sins Falstaff was dearly be- 
loved. ‘We all like Old Jack,’’ Morgann 
could assume in 1777; “. . . we can scarce- 
ly forgive the ingratitude of the Prince in 
the new-born virtue of the King, and we 
curse the severity of that poetic justice 
which consigns our old good-natured de- 
lightful companion to the custody of the 
warden, and the dishonours of the Fleet.’’” 


%t Falstaff's Wedding (London, 1760; preface dated 
1766). In the 1773 edition this is altered. Kenrick also 


became involved in a controversy over Falstaff’s char- 
acter with the Public Ledger; see his ‘‘Retort Courte- 
ous on the Criticks,’’ in the Introduction to the School of 
Shakespeare (London, [1774]), pp. 28-29. 

2 Ed. W.A 


Gill (London, 1912), pp. 10-11 


CorRBYN Morris 
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And yet “by some strange perverse fate, 
we all abuse him, and deny him the pos- 
session of any one single good or re- 
spectable quality. There is something ex- 
traordinary in this.’’*? Morgann’s solution 
was to free Falstaff of fault, to show, in 
particular, that he was not guilty of cow- 
ardice. But that in itself was not very im- 
portant; he had been forgiven for it al- 
ready. That point was made shortly after 
the publication of Morgann’s essay when 
the Town and Country Magazine reprinted 
Morris’ analysis of honest Jack.% 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
93 Thid., p. 10. 


4X 
credited. 


(1778), 135-36; Morris, however, is not 








STENDHAL ET BRISSOT DE WARVILLE 


JULES C, ALCIATORE 


N DES traits les plus frappants du 
caractére de Henri Beyle est la 
persévérance avec laquelle il pour- 

suit son but. Résolu 4 devenir |’émule de 
Moliére et convaincu que l’art de com- 
poser des comédies tient A la science du 
coeur humain, Beyle lisait avidement les 
moralistes. A partir du milieu de 1803, 
e’est surtout A Helvétius et 4 Lancelin 
qu’il s’adresse pour apprendre A con- 
naitre la nature humaine. Au milieu de 
1804, cependant, son enthousiasme pour 
Helvétius se refroidit un peu. Tout en 
continuant 4 le lire, il donne sa préférence 
i Hobbes et 4 Lancelin.' Mais il ne s’en 
tient pas 4 ces deux philosophes. Le 7 
juillet, au cours d’une de ses visites 4 la 
Bibliothéque Nationale, il tombe sur le 
livre de Brissot de Warville, De la vérité, 
et il se met immédiatement 4 le parcourir. 
Ce rapide coup d’ceil suffit pour le con- 
vaincre que cet ouvrage va lui étre utile, 
et aprés avoir noté, en passant, que les 
« qualités du poéte et du philosophe » 
sont peut-étre incompatibles, Beyle se 
propose de lire Brissot afin de « voir 
cela ».2 En effet, du début de juillet jus- 


1 Le 16 juin 1804 Beyle note qu'il lit « l’excellent 
ouvrage de Hobbes » (Journal, 6d. H. Debraye et L. 
Royer [Paris: Champion, 1923-34], I, 99). Pour 
l'‘influence de Lancelin, cf. notre article sur « Stendhal 
et Lancelin », MP, XI (August, 1942), 71-102 

2 Journal, I, 110-11. C'est probablement la section 
iv, « De l’espéce d'esprit propre 4 la recherche de 
la vérité, et que le philosophe doit avoir », de la VI¢ 
Méditation du livre de la Vérité quia porté Beyle a se 
poser cette question. Brissot y soutient que « l'im- 
agination est un présent dangereux pour le phi- 
losophe » et que si le philosophe en a, « il doit la 
borner A revétir d'images sensibles les idées abstraites 
et les principes des sciences, pour ajouter par ce 
moyen plus de clarté, plus d'agrément aux vérités » 
(De la vérité ou méditations sur les moyens de parvenir 
a la vérité dans toutes les connaissances humaines (Paris: 
Desauges, 1782], pp. 207-8). Mais Brissot revient tout 
de suite A l'idée que l'imagination est un don bien 
dangereux pour le philosophe. 


[Mopzrn PartoLocy, November, 1952] 


qu’au début d’aoit, Beyle étudie le 
traité de Brissot. Puis il semble l’oublier 
complétement. Quoique |’influence de ce 
moraliste ne soit pas du méme ordre que 
celle d’Helvétius et des idéologues, elle 
mérite d’étre étudiée. Pendant le peu de 
temps que Beyle la subit, il acquiert quel- 
ques idées nouvelles, et surtout l’auteur du 
livre de la Vérité sert 4 confirmer quelques 
principes que Beyle avait déja découverts 
chez d’autres philosophes. Dans la pré- 
sente étude, nous essayerons de dégager 
l’essentiel de sa dette envers Brissot de 
Warville. 

Avant d’entrer en matiére, il importe de 
signaler que, vers le milieu de 1804, Beyle 
travaillait 4 la Filosofia nova et & sa piéce 
intitulée « Les Deux Hommes ». Outre 
ces projets, dont la réalisation devait lui 
valoir une gloire immortelle, Beyle cher- 
chait 4 se défaire de la mauvaise habitude 
qu’il avait contractée de voir la société en 
misanthrope.* Le 10 aodit, un mois envi- 
ron aprés avoir commencé la lecture de 
Brissot, il insérait l’annotation suivante 
dans son Journal: « Ce mois s’est passé A 
l’étude de la grande philosophie pour 
trouver les bases des meilleures comédies 
possibles, et, en général, des meilleurs 
poémes, et celles de la meilleure route que 
j’ai A suivre pour trouver dans la société 
tout le bonheur qu’elle peut donner ».* 

Le 9 juillet,> Beyle constate qu’il a 

2Cf. lettre A Pauline datée du 6 juillet 1804, 
Correspondance, 6d. H. Martineau (Paris: Le Divan, 
1933-34), I, 218. 

‘ Journal, I, 137 


5 Le 8 juillet Beyle note qu'il a eu le bonheur de 
savoir, « dés sa plus tendre enfance », qu'il voulait 
étre poéte comique, que toutes les opérations de son 
corps, de sa téte et de son Ame « ont tendu 14 ». Puis- 
qu'il n'a « point dévoré 4 tort et a travers comme 
Brissot dit qu'il fit », cela a dQ lui donner « une téte 
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besoin de la Filosofia nova « pour faire des 
poémes excellents », et il précise ainsi: 

Il faut observer les passions dans l’homme 
qui existe pour pouvoir les mettre dans mes 
étres plus beaux que nature. Pour observer les 
passions il faut savoir ce qu’est la vérité. Mais 
nous voyons les choses telles que notre téte 
nous les peint. Il faut done connaitre cette 
téte. 

Cet ouvrage a pour but de connaitre la téte 
et les passions. Le désir que j’ai d’étre u[n] 
glrand] p[oéte] me conduira donc jusqu’aux 
vérités qu’il contiendra. 

Les arranger n’est pas grand’chose. En 
appliquant 4 ce soin mon génie dramatique je 
puis faire un ouvrage immortel, il ne vaut pas 
la peine de s’en passer. 

J’ai besoin des vérités tout de suite, je 
pourrai les arranger dans un autre temps.® 


En indiquant ainsi la méthode qu’il se pro- 
pose de suivre, Beyle semble s’inspirer de 
celle que Brissot lui-méme a suivie. Bris- 
sot affirme qu’il «est 
savoir ce qu’est la vérité, par quels moy- 
ens on |’obtient, 4 quels caractéres on la 
peut distinguer » avant de chercher ce 
qu’il y a de vrai dans nos connaissances.” 

Muni d’une bonne méthode, Beyle se 
met done & la recherche de la vérité, et 
e’est Brissot qui lui fournira un moyen 
sir d’y parvenir. Entre le 11 et 20 juillet, 
il annonce qu’il a fait une grande décou- 
verte «en lisant dans [ses] sensations, 
d’aprés le conseil de Brissot ».§ Aprés 
avoir noté aussi qu’il est dégofité de ses 
productions, mais non de ses « anciennes 
observations », et que cela tient peut- 


nécessaire de 





trés dramatique » (Pensées, éd. H. Martineau [Paris: 
Le Divan, 1931], II, 312). Brissot dit effectivement 
qu’aprés avoir « échappé comme par miracle 4 l'art 
meurtrier des pédants qui déforment le cerveau », ila 
voulu tout apprendre et tout savoir, et ce n’est 
qu’aprés s’étre apercu du « vide de toutes ces richesses 
factices », qu’il s’est consacré a l'étude de la phi- 
losophie, qui consiste, selon lui, 4 rechercher « le bien 
de l’humanité » (De la vérité, pp. 5-7). 
6 Pensées, 11, 114. 


7 De la vérité, p. 11. 
8 Pensées, II, 164. 
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étre 4 son désir de « faire mieux », Beyle 
ajoute: « Ceci est vu dans mes sensations, 
observé dans la nature, parfaitement vrai ».° 
Pendant tout le mois de juillet et le début 
du mois d’aoiit, Beyle emploiera effective- 
ment la formule, «lu dans mes sensa- 
tions », pour indiquer un fait observé dans 
la nature et vrai.’® Il dira encore 4 ss 
sceur, aprés ii avoir demandé si leur 
cousin Gaétan lui a fait du tort en par- 
lant de son enthousiasme pour Helvétius: 
« Au reste, j’ai découvert bien des erreurs 
dans Helvétius, et cela en lisant dans mes 
souvenirs, je me suis dit: « Lorsque telle 
chose m’arriva hier, quel sentiment éprou- 
vai-je?» Je tachais d’y voir clair. Cela 
yaut mieux que tous les livres, parce que 
c’est sur la nature: emploie cette 
méthode ».! 

Bien que Brissot n’emploie pas tout a 
fait les mémes termes que Beyle, son livre 
renferme plusieurs passages ot le futur 
disciple des idéologues aurait pu puiser 
V’idée qu’il faut remonter 4 la sensation 
pour découvrir la vérité. Brissot dit, par 
exemple, que pour découvrir la vérité il 
mit 4 l’écart toutes ses idées anciennes. 
« Concentré dans moi-méme, je m’inter- 
rogeai par tous mes sens, j’interrogeai tout 
ce qui m’environnait. Ramené 4 la nature, 
et créé par moi-méme, je vis sans nuages 
la route unique qui conduisait 4 la vérité; 
je distinguai ses caractéres, et la méthode 
propre 4 les reconnaitre. »'* Brissot insiste 
surtout sur la valeur de l’attention, qui 
est la base de toutes les observations et 
qui doit étre la qualité par excellence de 
l’observateur. « Il faut qu’il ait sans cesse 
les yeux et tous ses sens ouverts, acces- 
sibles 4 tout ce qui l’environne, qu’il épie 


* Ibid., p. 54. C’est Beyle qui souligne. 
10 Cf., par exemple, ibid., pp. 234, 344. 


11 Correspondance, I, 233-34. Lettre datée Thermi- 
dor An XII [juillet-aoft 1804]. Cf. aussi Pensées, II, 
211, et la note. 


12 De la vérité, p. 9. 
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ses moindres sensations, qu’il cherche & se 
rendre compte de tout. »' 


IDEES ELEMENTAIRES 


1°. Image ou perception de |’objet. | Phisi 
2°. Attribut ou qualité de l’objet./ uisi[que] 


3°. Rapport de l’idée 4 son attribut. \tétaphilsiquel 3°. Rapport de l’idée 4 son 


4°. Qualité du rapport. 


En dressant une deuxiéme liste d’idées, 
Beyle s’inspire encore de Brissot: 


ON PEUT COMPOSER AINSI L’ECHELLE 
DES IDEES ELEMENTAIRES 


1°. Idée ou image de I’objet.) 
2°. Attribut ou qualité de)Physique 


lV’objet. 
a 
attribut. , a 
4°, Qualité du rapport. | itt 


(Manuscrits de Grenoble, R. 302, feuillet isolé daté (De la vérité, p. 37). 


du 20 Messidor An XII (9 juillet 1804]. 


Afin de mieux comprendre la formation 
de nos idées, Beyle dresse la liste suivante, 
qu’il emprunte a Brissot: 

Nous avons les idées 
1° des objets: soleil, lune, homme, pont, etc. 
2° jaune, verd, grand, bruyant, etc. 
3° idée de leurs rapports. Le soleil est brillant, 

l’or est jaune." 


Selon Brissot, « tout ce qui frappe nos 
sens, les objets qui nous environnent, 
leurs qualités » sont les sources de nos 
idées. Aprés avoir signalé les attributs 
physiques des objets, il ajoute que « nos 
connaissances ne sont pas seulement 
composées des images d’objets et de leurs 
attributs. Le rapport des uns aux autres 
est une troisiéme espéce d’idée: A part. 
Exemple. Le soleil est brillant, Vor est 
jaune:'n’est-il pas vrai qu’outre les idées 
de soleil et d’or, de brillant et de jaune, 
il y a une troisiéme idée qui les lie, c’est la 
convenance qui est entre ces deux? Solezl- 
brillant, or-jaune. Cette troisiéme idée, 
cette idée de convenance ou de dis- 
convenance qui lie dans notre esprit un 
objet 4 un attribut, est ce qu’on appelle 
rapport ».1® 

13 Ibid., p. 78. C'est nous qui soulignons. Selon 
Brissot, c'est la méthode qu'a suivie Rousseau: « On le 
voit partout, se repliant sur lui-méme, observant son 
Ame, analysant jusqu'aux sensations les plus déliées, 
remontant 4 la source des sentiments les plus minu- 
tieux » (ibid., p. 108). Brissot dit enfin que celui qui 


veut parvenir 4 la vérité doit relire sans cesse le 
Discours de la méthode de Descartes et les Confessions 


Au-dessous de ces classifications, Beyle 
avait placé le mémorandum suivant: 
« Dem[ander] 4 Mante qu’est-ce que la 
Vérité? » C’est la lecture du livre de la 
Vérité qui a porté Beyle a poser cette 
question 4 son meilleur ami. Brissot dit 
effectivement: « Demandez a tel homme 
que vous voudrez parmi les étres qui 
se croient raisonnables, ce qu’est la 
vérité ». Et aprés avoir écarté les paroles 
vides de sens et les définitions défectueuses 
par lesquelles la plupart des hommes 
répondent 4 cette question, Brissot ex- 
plique la méthode qu’il faut suivre pour 
trouver une définition exacte de la vérité. 
Il remonte aux sensations ou idées, sources 
de toutes nos connaissances. Aprés avoir 
constaté que la vérité est une idée et 
classé les idées en quatre catégories pour 
déterminer 4 quelle classe d’idées la 





de Rousseau, qu'il doit, comme eux, « descendre 
chaque jour dans son 4me, examiner toutes ses idées, 
se dépouiller peu 4 peu de ses préjugés, réduire le 
nombre de ses idées aux idées vraies, s’interroger sur 
ses actions, sur ses désirs, sur tout son étre » (ibid., pp. 
108-9). 

14 Manuscrits de Grenoble, R. 302, feuillet isolé 
daté du 20 Messidor An XII [9 juillet 1804]. Toutes 
les citations puisées par nous dans les Manuscrits de 
Grenoble et insérées dans la présente étude ont sans 
doute été relevées par M. V. del Litto et insérées dans 
sa thése complémentaire, « Compléments et fragments 
inédits d'aprés les manuscrits de Stendhal (1802-— 
1820) ». M. del Litto nous a fait savoir que sa thése 
complémentaire était entre les mains du rapporteur et 
serait publiée ou sous presse dans le courant de l’année 
1953. 

16 De la vérité, p. 36. C’est Brissot qui souligne 
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vérité appartient, il découvre que |’idée de 
vérité «est une idée métaphysique ». Et 
il ajoute: « Voila son genre, son caractére 
général; mais quelle est son espéce, quels 
sont ses caractéres particuliers? qu’est la 
vérité, en un mot? » Brissot répond 4 sa 
propre question en disant que «la 
vérité existe toutes les fois que ce qu’on 
dit est conforme A ce qui est ou 4 ce qui 
paroit », et aprés avoir analysé cette con- 
statation, il arrive 4 la définition suivante: 
« La vérité est la conformité des rapports 
métaphysiques affirmés des objets, avec 
leur rapport physique tel qu’il se présente 
i nos sens ».'° Mais Beyle ne parait pas 
avoir été complétement satisfait de cette 
définition, car il adoptera celle que Mante 
a dd lui fournir: « La Vérité est l’énoncé 
de ce qui est ».!” 
Désireux de tirer parti des idées de 
Brissot pour approfondir la division qui 
fait la base de la Filosofia nova, c’est-a- 
dire le coeur et la téte et l’action récipro- 
que de ces deux centres,!* Beyle constate, 
le 9 juillet 1804, que «la passion com- 
mande 4 la téte qui transmet |’ordre au 
corps », et il examine, « d’aprés Brissot », 
les souvenirs que les mots réveilleraient 
«si la téte ordonnait 4 la langue de 
prononcer tous les mots qu’elle, langue, 
sait ».'° Dans ce long développement, 
Beyle examine la nature des idées, comme 
le souvenir d’un chéne, le souvenir de 
chéne en général, ou le souvenir de l’image 
ou de la perception d’une chose ou d’une 
personne « qui n’est jamais tombée sous 
nos sens ». Il s’occupe ensuite du sou- 
venir de l’idée qu’on aurait en voyant un 
homme jugé et condamné 4 mort. Aprés 
avoir donné plusieurs exemples des er- 
reurs qu’on pourrait faire en se pronon- 


16 De la vérité, pp. 35-38. 17 Pensées, II, 117. 


18Cf. notre article sur « Stendhal et Lancelin », 
pp. 91-93. 

19 Pensées, II, 140. Cf. aussi « Filosofia nova. Deu- 
xiéme Cahier », Manuscrits de Grenoble, R. 5896, t. 
xxiv, l6v. 
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cant sur la justice de cette condamnation, 
Beyle en conclut que « tous les hommes 
qui n’ont pas une définition exacte de la 
justice ou qui ne savent pas appliquer 
cette définition se trompent plus ou 
moins ». Il donne ensuite plusieurs ex- 
emples de faux jugements, comme celui de 
croire, en songeant A ivoire blanche, 
« qu’il n’y a que l’ivoire qui puisse étre 
blanche ». On ne voit pas le blane en 
général. En entendant nommer la couleur 
d’un objet, on se rappelle toujours un 
objet de cette couleur auquel on le com- 
pare. Done l’idée abstraite de blanc, 
comme les idées de nombres, n’existe pas 
dans la mémoire. Il y a aussi « le souvenir 
de choses que nous ne connaissons que 
par leurs effets parce qu’il n’y a qu’eux 
qui tombent sous nos sens, comme: 
amour, vanité, colére, etc.» Il y a enfin 
le souvenir d’une action, comme ¢ venir, 
sauter, manger, bafrer, ennuyer, mettre 
en colére, etc. », et le souvenir d’un état 
de passion, comme < terreur, joie, rire, 
pleurs ».?° 

Tout ce développement est évidem- 
ment basé sur l’analyse des idées que 
Beyle avait trouvée dans le livre de la 
Vérité. Il essaye non seulement d’appro- 
fondir les observations de Brissot mais 
aussi de les appliquer aux découvertes 
qu’il avait déja faites en étudiant le coeur 
et la téte. 


20 Pensées, II, 140-44. Aprés avoir nommé les états 
de passion, Beyle ajoutait en note: « Les sens ne 
percoivent jamais qu'un état d’un objet 4 la fois. C'est 
& la mémoire, au pouvoir de juger (qui se réduit peut- 
étre 4 celui de voir les ressemblances et les différences) 
a l’imagination que nous devons beaucoup d'émotions. 
Un sauvage qui aurait vécu de la péche 4 la ligne et qui 
verrait un criminel devant le juge, un sourd se mettra, 
malgré les cris, 4 la bouche d’un canon qu'on va tirer, 
n’aurait point le sentiment de la pitié parce que sa 
téte ne lui présenterait point l'image de la mort avec 
cette idée. Cet homme lui sera semblable (il n’y a que 
mes yeux qui aient l’idée (image ici) d’un homme 
mort ». M. Martineau n'a reproduit qu'une partie de 
ce développement (cf. ibid., p. 144, note 2). Le reste 
se trouve dans les Manuscrits de Grenoble cotés R. 
302, feuillet isolé daté du 20 Messidor An XII [9 
juillet 1804]. 
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C’est en recueillant beaucoup de faits, 
en les analysant que Beyle espére 
parvenir 4 la vérité sur la nature humaine. 
Pour obtenir ces précieux renseignements, 
il s’adresse A sa sceur. « Envoie-moi vite 
trois ou quatre caractéres peints par les 
faits; raconte-les exactement, ensuite tire 
les conséquences. Cette méthode se nom- 
me analyse, c’est la bonne. »” Brissot 
revient constamment 4 l’analyse, qui est, 
selon lui, le moyen le plus sar pour 
parvenir 4 la vérité. Dans le passage cité, 
Beyle semble s’inspirer surtout de la 
partie du livre de Brissot ot celui-ci ex- 
pose la méthode 4 suivre pour « composer 
par la synthése un systéme ». Il faut « 1°. 
Avoir des faits, des idées premiéres, qui 
servent de matériaux. 2°. Les assembler 
dans l’ordre ot ils peuvent se chainer [szc}, 
ou les premiers préparent les seconds, les 
seconds les troisiémes. Sil’enchainement 
des faits et des conséquences appartient 
4 la synthése, la preuve de la vérité de ces 
faits dépend de I’analyse. Il faut done que 
l’analyse précéde la synthése et l’appuie. 
Il résulte de 14 que le premier, le plus es- 
sentiel des raisonnements, est l’analyse ».”° 

C’est surtout parce qu’il veut y recueil- 
lir des faits que Beyle s’intéresse a 
histoire. Vers le 12 juillet, il recom- 
mande & Pauline de lire «|’Histoire de 
Hume », et aprés avoir annoncé qu’il vient 
de lire la Vie de Voltaire par Condorcet, il 
ajoute qu’A mesure qu’il voyait passer 
un fait, il en tirait des conséquences.”* 

Vers la méme époque, il note: « Hier 
j'ai beaucoup médité sur l’homme. Au- 
jourd’hui j’ai lu une histoire. Cette 
méthode est excellente. Tous les faits que 
je lisais confirmaient mes principes ».?4 
En suivant cette méthode, Beyle s’inspire 
de Brissot, qui consacre tout un chapitre 
de son livre 4 souligner l’importance de 
la méditation. Il déclare notamment que 


21 Correspondance, I, 231. * De la vérité, p. 57. 
23 Correspondance, I, 232-33. 
24 Pensées, II, 209. 


les vérités qu’on « acquiert par la lecture 
ou par la conversation, ne sont que des 
vérités d’emprunt », qui « s’évanouissent 
comme un éclair », tandis que la médita- 
tion fixe les objets dans la mémoire.* De 
plus, c’est probablement parce qu’il a lu 
le passage suivant du livre de la Vérité 
que Beyle cherche a confirmer ses princi- 
pes par les faits: 

Quand on lit, e’est pour trouver dans les 
livres, ou des faits, ou des principes. Il faut 
done distinguer en deux grandes classes les 
livres produits dans chaque science. Livres de 
faits ou d’observations. Livres de principes. 
Pour tirer quelque fruit des premiers, il faut 
absolument vérifier les observations. Pour 
étre sir des autres, il faut leur appliquer 
l’analyse, et voir par son moyen si les principes 
généraux sont exactement déduits d’un en- 
chainement de faits conséquents l’un A 
l’autre.”* 


Les faits que Beyle cherche 4 connaitre 
se rapportent surtout aux moeurs, car 
cette connaissance est indispensable au 
poéte comique. « C’est un art bien néces- 
saire pour moi, dit-il, que celui de con- 
naitre les moeurs. »*’ Le 17 juillet il dit en- 
core: « J’ai lu assez de théorie. Je cherche 
(as a bard) a voir dans l’histoire ce qui 
fut, et dans le temps présent ce qui est, 
ayant pour but principal de connaitre les 
passions et les moeurs des différents temps. 
C’est-a-dire ce qui, 4 ces époques, parais- 
sait juste, honorable, informe, de bon ton, 
de mauvais ton, etc. »*® Enfin, le 21 
juillet il affrme: « Ce sont ces apergus 
neufs sur nos mceurs qui me feront 

; 29 
gouter ». 

25 De la vérité, p. 87. 2% Tbid., p. 149. 

27 Pensées, II, 207. C'est probablement le 20 
Messidor [9 juillet] que Beyle fait cette constatation. 
Cf. Manuscrits de Grenoble, R. 5896, t. xxiv, 45r. 

28 Pensées, II, 271. Cf. Journal, I, 121, annotation 
datée du 21 juillet: « Etudier les mceurs de mes con- 
temporains, c’est-a-dire ce qui leur parait juste, 
injuste, honorable, déshonorant, de bon ton, de 


mauvais, ridicule, agréable, etc. Voila ce qui change 
tous les demi-siécles ». 


29 Pensées, II, 168. 
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Au mois d’aotit, Beyle écrit une longue 
lettre 4 Pauline ov il s’occupe encore des 
passions et des mceurs et de leurs rapports 
avec la tragédie et la comédie. Aprés avoir 
demandé a Pauline de |’aider 4 connaitre 
« les moeurs provinciales et les passions », 
il ajoute: «J’ai besoin d’exemples, de 
beaucoup, beaucoup de faits». Et il 
répéte: « Donne-moi ... beaucoup, beau- 
coup de faits ». Il s’intéresse surtout aux 
moeurs des compagnes de sa sceur, éléve 
chez Me Lassaigne. « Contribue done a 
me faire connaitre les femmes, je compte 
beaucoup sur toi pour cela; commence 
tout de suite: des faits! donne un nom 
en l’air par exemple, pour F1 ... du C ...: 
Superba: donne-moi la liste de ces noms 
et va en avant. Si je n’étais pas trop 
vieux, 4 mon Age, ou si j’étais riche, sous 
quelque prétexte, j’irais me mettre dans 
une pension; c’est 14 vraiment qu’on 
étudie les hommes. On est trop longtemps 
avee eux pour qu’il aient (généralement) 
la force de se déguiser. »*° 

Beyle s’intéresse d’autant plus aux 
moyens de parvenir 4 la vérité qu’il 
commence alors 4A élaborer l’idée du 
ridicule, qui tient toujours 4 l’erreur. Le 
12 juillet, il écrit une lettre 4 Pauline ot 
il s’efforce de lui faire comprendre |’im- 
portance de bien raisonner. Il commence 
par lui dire que «tous les hommes 
agissent suivant ce qui leur parait étre et 
non suivant ce qui est». Et il ajoute: 
«Ce qui est (ce que nous nommons la 
vérité) est ce qui parait étre aux sages 
aprés avoir corrigé autant que possible 
leurs sens les uns par les autres ».*! 

Cette définition de la vérité et ces 

20 Correspondance, I, 253-54. Cf. De la vérité, pp. 
71-72: « Vous voulez connaitre l'homme, son physi- 
que, son moral: observez-le dans la société, dans son 
intérieur, dans le calme, dans les orages, 4 sa naissance, 
& sa mort. Observez l'homme bon, l'homme méchant; 
suivez tous leurs mouvements, étudiez leurs pensées, 


leurs actions. Cette étude vous conduira a4 des idées 
générales et vraies sur lhomme ». 


31 Correspondance, I, 226. C’est Beyle qui souligne. 
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remarques sur le témoignage des sens 
remontent Aa Brissot, qui affirme que 
puisque toutes nos idées viennent de 
nos sens et que nos sens sont le seul 
canal de la vérité et de la certitude, on 
ne peut jamais étre sir de rien, car le 
rapport des sens n’est pas toujours fidéle. 
Pour « éprouver la bonté du rapport d’un 
sens, on a recours 4 un autre sens » et 
méme A un troisiéme, mais « tout con- 
court 4 jeter des nuages sur la certitude 
de leur rapport ».** Il s’ensuit, ajoute 
Beyle, que les sages mémes peuvent se 
tromper, car ils ne peuvent pas dire « ce 
qui est sur les choses qui ne sont jamais 
tombées sous leurs sens ». Puisque la 
plupart d’entre eux sont des gens froids, 
qui n’ont jamais éprouvé de passions 
violentes, ils ne peuvent parler que de ce 
qu’ils ont observé chez les autres.** De ce 
qui précéde, Beyle tire la conséquence que 
«le meilleur ceur (celui ot régne le plus 
fortement l’amour de ce qu’il appelle la 
vérité) ne peut faire que peu de bien, 
quand il ne sera pas joint 4 une bonne téte 
qui lui aura dit ce que c’est que la vertu 
véritable. (La vertu est le désir de rendre 
les hommes aussi heureux qu’il vous est 
possible) ».%4 

De méme que Beyle emprunte A Brissot 

3 De la vérité, p. 49. 

33 Cf. Pensées, II, 286: « L'homme médiocrement 
passionné (exemple: Rey) peut dire la vérité sur les 
passions, mais il ne peut pas dire ce qui est la vérité 
sur les choses qu’on éprouve lorsqu’on est profondé- 
ment passionné puisqu’a la rigueur il peut n’avoir 
été profondément passionné pour aucune passion ou 
seulement pour celle de la gloire. Il ne peut pas dire 
(ou décrire) ce qu'il n'a jamais vu. Par exemple: ces 


désirs 6tranges qui viennent dans l’excessif amour 
heureux Ou malheureux ». 

84 Correspondance, I, 226-27. C’est Beyle qui 
souligne. Au sujet des savants, Beyle dit: « La pos- 
térité ... rit de leurs efforts gigantesques pour dé- 
couvrir des choses minutieuses ... Profiter de cette 
idée. La faire sentir au public » (Manuscrits de Gre- 
noble, R. 5896, t. xv, fol. 165r). Brissot affirme que les 
savants qui ne travaillent pas pour le bien de l'hu- 
manité sont comme des enfants qui batissent sur le 
sable, « et si leur siécle aveugle les soutient quelque 
temps, la postérité, toujours plus juste, rit de leurs 
efforts gigantesques pour découvrir des choses minu- 
tieuses » (De la vérité, p. 7). 





l’idée que nos sens nous induisent souvent 
en erreur, c’est dans le livre de la Vérité 
qu’il voit nettement pourquoi la pratique 
de la vertu exige de |’ intelligence. Selon 
Brissot, le philosophe est « l’homme que la 
vérité dirige dans ses opinions, la vertu 
dans ses actions ». La vérité doit done 
faire l’objet des recherches du sage. « Etre 
heureux, faire des heureux, voila ... le 
but; il ne parvient 4 l’un qu’en multi- 
pliant ses connaissances; A l’autre, qu’en 
les communiquant 4 ses semblables. Ces 
connaissances sont funestes, quand elles 
sont fausses; il faut done qu’il s’assure de 
leur vérité, pour ne pas empoisonner ses 
jours et ceux des autres hommes. »* 
Aprés avoir souligné l’importance de 
connaitre la vérité, Beyle a recours 4 un 
exemple pour montrer comment |l’homme 
peut se tromper. Mais avant d’entrer en 
matiére, il établit la distinction suivante: 
« J’appelle vérité l’énoncé de ce qui est. Il 
y a des vérités plus ou moins complétes: 
une vérité aussi compléte que possible est 
une description compléte d’une chose ». 
Quand « deux vérités semblent se con- 
tredire, c’est qu’elles ne sont pas com- 
plétes ». Une personne soutient que les 
arbres garantissent de la pluie; une autre 
soutient le contraire. I] faut dire qu’il n’y 
a que certains arbres qui puissent servir 
d’abri. ‘Il faut done préciser, décrire com- 
plétement pour éviter la contradiction. 
Pauline pourra profiter de ce raisonne- 
ment pour se rendre compte que dans une 
querelle, il est trés rare de voir « un des 
disputants partir d’une erreur absolue; 
ordinairement chacun applique mal une 
vérité incompléte ».** Beyle ne fait 14 que 
reproduire une réflexion analogue qu’il 
avait insérée, le 9 juillet, dans la Filosofia 
nova. « L’année derniére, dit-il, je me 
suis trompé dans ma conduite en suivant 


% De la vérité, p. 13. 


% Correspondance, I, 227-29. C'est Beyle qui sou- 
ligne. 
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des principes vrais, je les appliquais mal 
et par conséquent ma conduite portant sur 
une erreur m’a rendu malheureux. » 
Son amour-propre lui avait fait croire 
qu’Adéle était « une de ces Ames passion- 
nées dignes d’étre la maitresse d’un hom- 
me de génie ». Aprés avoir noté ensuite 
que, parmi les vérités qu’il écrit, «il en 
est qui semblent se contredire », Beyle 
emploie l’exemple qu’il avait inséré dans 
sa lettre 4 Pauline.*” 

Ce sont peut-étre les remarques de 
Brissot sur les sources de |’erreur qui ont 
servi de point de départ 4 ce développe- 
ment. Parmi ces sources, Brissot signale 
«la nature méme de nos perceptions ou 
idées qui sont presque toutes ou incom- 
plétes ou peu claires », et « l’obscurité des 
principes qu’on en fait découler ». Et il 
ajoute que cette obscurité « est surtout un 
moyen sir d’éterniser les disputes et 
d’enfouir la vérité ».*8 

Selon Beyle, il est d’autant plus im- 
portant de connaitre la vérité que les 
actions des hommes dépendent de leurs 
idées. « Tous les hommes agissent suivant 
ce qui leur parait et non suivant ce qui 
est. C’est-i-dire que les passions agissent 
d’aprés les énoncés qui leur sont donnés 
pour vrais par leurs tétes. » De 14, Beyle 
tire la conclusion suivante: 

Qu’il ne faut pas estimer notre conversation 
et en général notre réle dans la vie commune 
par le mérite qu’il nous semble avoir, c’est-a- 
dire par l’effet qu’il nous semble devoir 
produire, mais par ]’effet que nous lui voyons 
produire réellement. Un homme peut dire des 
choses charmantes et passer pour un sot parce 
que ce sont des sots qui le jugent. Mais dans 
ce cas il a toujours un grand tort, celui d’avoir 
ignoré les vérités sur les gens 4 qui il parlait, 
c’est-i-dire d’avoir ignoré ce qu’ils étaient.*® 

37 Pensées, II, 146-47. 

38 De la vérité, pp. 309-10. 

39 Pensées, II, 212-13. C’est Beyle qui souligne. 
Beyle a reproduit tout ceci presque textuellement dans 


une lettre 4 sa scour datée du 12 juillet 1804. Cf. Cor- 
respondance, I, 229. 

















Le 11 juillet, probablement le méme 
jour ot il avait rédigé les réflexions citées 
ci-dessus, Beyle disait encore que « toutes 
les actions de notre corps portent sur une 
opinion de notre téte qui est un jugement 
par lequel elle montre au désir du bon- 
heur tel moyen comme le plus propre a 
parvenir 4 telle chose ». Le protagoniste 
que Beyle introduira dans sa comédie aura 
une bonne téte et emploiera les meilleurs 
moyens possible pour parvenir 4 ce qu’il 
croit étre son bonheur. Il faut que « l’er- 
reur ne gise que précisément dans la 
croyance de trouver 14 le bonheur ». Le 
spectateur se croira supérieur au pro- 
tagoniste, car il dira qu’il a une meilleur 
téte que ce dernier, puisqu’il ne se trompe 
pas « dans le jugement le plus important, 
celui de l’endroit ot est le bonheur ». Le 
« gros rire » ne viendra chez lui « qu’en 
conséquence d’un faux raisonnement par 
analogie ».*° 

Beyle signale ensuite l’influence du 
tempérament sur la maniére de raisonner 
du spectateur: 


Le mélancolique ou l’esprit vaste dira: Cet 
homme se trompe sur son bonheur, je puis 
bien en faire autant; examinons de nouveau. 

Le sanguin ou l’esprit étroit dira: Cet 
homme se trompe en allant 4 un autre bon- 


40 Pensées, II, 189-90. C’est sans doute parce 
qu'il venait de lire les remarques de Brissot sur le 
raisonnement par analogie que Beyle s’y référe. Le 
spectateur croit qu’il n'existe qu’un bonheur—le sien, 
et il part de 14 pour condamner celui du protagoniste. 
Brissot ne fait que peu de cas du raisonnement par 
analogie. Pour que l’analogie soit fondée, il faut 
réunir trois conditions: « 1°, Il faut que le vérité de la 
proposition connue soit d6émontrée. 2°. Que la proposi- 
tion inconnue soit égale sous tous les rapports avec la 
proposition connue. 3°. Que ni l'une ni l'autre n'aient 
des rapports qui soient é6trangers l'un 4 l'autre; la dif- 
férence d'un seul qui se trouverait dans l'une et non 
dans l'autre, rend alors le raisonnement défectueux. 
Or, comme on réunit rarement ces trois conditions, 
rien de plus difficile que d’établir une analogie vraie. 
Et cependant, comme il n'est rien de plus aisé, méme 
aux esprits les plus étroits, que de saisir un ou deux 
rapports de deux propositions, rien de plus commun 
dans l’usage de la vie, dans les livres, que le raisonne- 
ment d’inducticn ou d’analogie » (De la vérité, pp. 
61-62). 
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heur que le mien. Done, je suis bien assuré que 
le mien est le véritable. 

L’erreur de ce raisonnement vient de ce 
qu’il suppose qu’il n’y a que deux bonheurs: le 
sien et celui du protagoniste qu’il vient de voir 
en scéne. 

L’homme qui examine tous les doutes, mais 
qui y procede lentement ne rira donc guére. 
La comédie le jettera daus le raisonnement, il 
ne rira qu’ensuite. 

L’esprit vaste et vif examinera en un clin 
d’oeil, verra un bonheur certain et rira.“! 
Beyle s’inspire en l’occurrence de Brissot, 
qui examine dans quelle organisation on 
peut trouver les qualités qui marquent le 
philosophe. Brissot distingue quatre tem- 
péraments, le sanguin, le bilieux, le mélan- 
colique et le flegmatique. II ignore si la 
ligne de démarcation entre le mélanco- 
lique et le bilieux est fondée, mais il est 
sir qu’on ne rencontre aucun de ces 
tempéraments dans sa pureté. II croit que 
le tempérament le plus propre a la dé- 
couverte de la vérité est «celui qui 
joindrait 4 l’esprit vif, 4 |l’imagination 
heureuse du sanguin, la réflexion pro- 
fonde, le génie vaste, l’ardeur inépuisable, 
la constance du bilieux ». Aprés avoir 
décidé en faveur du bilieux, Brissot 
énumére les qualités et les défauts des 
sanguins et des bilieux. Il remarque 
notamment que le jugement du bilieux 
est (moins prompte, moins facile que 
celui de l’homme sanguin, mais il est plus 
utile, plus sar, plus réfléchi », tandis que 
ce dernier « croit et rejette l’erreur et la 
vérité avec la méme facilité, sans aucun 
examen ».*? 

A Vinstar de Brissot, Beyle s’occupe 
surtout du sanguin et du bilieux et, 
comme |’auteur du traité de la Vérité, il 
établit que le spectateur qui réunirait les 
qualités propres 4 ces deux tempéraments 
découvrirait la vérité immédiatement. 

41 Pensées, II, 190. Beyle ajoute en note que « ou 
ne veut pas dire ici qui est ». 

42 De la vérité, pp. 190-93. 
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La Filosofia nova était destinée surtout 
a renfermer des vérités sur l|’art dramati- 
que. Mais en la rédigeant, Beyle avait 
aussi un but plus désintéressé. « Le but de 
la filosofia, dit-il le 3 aofit, est de faire 
goiter le plus possible de vérités morales 
que j’ai découvertes et que je crois 
neuves. »** Mais si Beyle admirait 1’origi- 
nalité, il tenait aussi A profiter des 
découvertes faites par d’autres. « Me con- 
damner chaque mois a lire un volume du 
sec Condillac et faire un extrait‘* des 
vérités que je trouverai dans son ou- 
vrage. »** C’est parce qu’il vient de lire le 
traité de Brissot que Beyle veut s’atteler 
& eette pénible tiche. Brissot admire 
beaucoup Condillac, mais il lui reproche 
sa « maniére séche ».“© « L’abbé de 
Condillac, dit-il encore, n’a pas le charme 
d’Helvétius; mais il a plus d’exactitude, il 
approche plus de la vérité. Sa diction est 
séche, mais son analyse est sire. »*’ 

Beyle se rend compte aussi que « toutes 
les vérités ne sont pas du méme ordre ». Il 
se propose done de les « arranger en dif- 
férentes classes, suivant leur importance », 
et il ajoute: « Je conclurai un principe de 
chaque vérité. I] faut que lorsque un 
principe du deuxiéme ordre ne pourra 
étre appliqué que contre un principe du 
premier ordre, il céde. Réfléchir 4 la 
nécessité de classer, sans quoi la foule 
des vérités me sera nuisible ».‘* Brissot 
estime de méme que celui qui veut 
s’instruire doit distribuer ses idées en 
deux classes. « La premiére sera composée 

‘3s Pensées, II, 202. Il ajoute que cet ouvrage 
« sera composé de descriptions et de vérités » et que 
ces derniéres devront @étre exprimées «le plus 
clairement possible et le plus nettement ». Beyle suit 
ainsi le conseil qu'il avait déji trouvé chez Brissot. 

44 Beyle n'avait nullement besoin des conseils de 
Brissot pour faire des extraits, mais il est 4 noter que 
l’‘auteur du livre de la Vérité dit que l'‘habitude de 
faire des extraits est utile «si l'on extrait ce qu’il 
faut et comme il faut » (De la vérité, p. 122, en note). 

«© Pensées, II, 206. 

4 De la vérité, p. 12. 

«8 Pensées, II, 210. 


47 Ibid., p. 31. 
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des idées qu’il a vérifiées, la seconde des 
idées qui sont 4 vérifier. Il croira les unes, 
doutera des autres, jusqu’A ce qu’un 
examen approfondi lui ait dévoilé leur 
nature. »*° 

Beyle ne s’occupe pas seulement du 
fond de son ouvrage; il veut aussi en 
soigner la forme. A cette époque, il com- 
mengait A fréquenter quelques salons 
parisiens et il s’intéressait beaucoup 4 ce 
qui constitue le « bon ton ». « Ici, dit-il 
& sa sceur, on ne cherche que la vérité dite 
sans offenser la vanité: |’>homme du meil- 
leur ton est celui qui sait le plus de vérités 
et qui offense le moins la vanité; voila le 
modéle. »°® Il se rend compte qu’en 
présentant ses vérités, il devra ménager 
la vanité du public: 


Dés que je suis avec quelqu’un, songer 
qu’en ménageant sa vanité, je m’en ferai 
adorer. 

L’opinion publique est l’opinion de l’im- 
mense majorité des hommes. Leurs actions 
dépendent entiérement de leurs opinions. Le 
philosophe commande 4 l’opinion publique, 
avec le temps il commande donc 4A tous les 
hommes, et finit par se faire obéir des rois. 

Il renonce 4 jamais 4 cet empire s’il offense 
la vanité.® 


La partie la plus importante de ce dé- 
veloppement est empruntée 4 Brissot. 
« C’est ... par la constance dans ses tra- 


49 De la vérité, p. 105. Les idées exprimées par 
Beyle dans le passage cité ont quelque analogie avec 
celles que Brissot exprime dans un passage od il 
affirme que la « multiplicité des livres est nuisible aux 
progrés de la vérité » (ibid., p. 132). Il concoit le 
projet «d'une bibliothéque raisonnée de toutes les 
vérités et de tous les livres utiles ». Il rassemblera tous 
les auteurs qui ont écrit sur une matiére, il écartera 
les compilateurs et les plagiaires. Dans les ceuvres des 
auteurs originaux, il marquera « tout fait vérifié et 
constant, tout principe bien démontré », et « aprés 
avoir soumis 4 cet examen tous les auteurs sur une 
matiére », il formera son tableau des vérités décou- 
vertes et ilindiquera « les découvertes 4 faire » (ibid., 
pp. 149-51). 

50 Correspondance, I, 237. [AoQt 1804]. C’est Beyle 
qui souligne. 

51 Pensées, II, 115. Pensée davée du 20 Messidor An 
XII [9 juillet 1804]. C’est encore Beyle qui souligne. 
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vaux, par l’opinidtreté dans ses principes, 
que le philosophe parvient enfin 4 
maitriser l’opinion publique: il jouit alors 
d’un plus grand empire que le souverain 
le plus despotique. Il commande & |’opin- 
ion publique, et l’opinion publique com- 
mande 4A tout l’univers. »*? 

Par le ton familier et les conversations 
de la Filosofia nova, Beyle persuadera a ses 
lecteurs que les vérités qu’il énonce sont 
admises dans la bonne compagnie. I] tirera 
ainsi parti de la passion la plus universelle 
des Frangais—la vanité.** C’est peut-étre 
Brissot qui a fourni 4 Beyle le motif de 
ce petit développement. I] recommande 
au philosophe de ne pas prendre part aux 
conversations et aux disputes. « Mais si 
le sage ouvre la bouche, s’il fait parler la 
vérité, il le fera simplement, sans arro- 
gance; il évitera le ton décisif et tranchant, 
parce que l’esprit humain est sir de bien 
peu de choses, parce que c’est nuire A la 
vérité, c’est en éloigner les hommes, que 
de la leur proposer d’une maniére qui 
révolte leur amour-propre. »°* 

Beyle préche méme la bonhomie. « La 
bonhomie, pour celui qui sent, c’est un 
état si doux; pour celui qui calcule, c’est 
le moyen de se faire pardonner sa su- 
périorité. »®> Brissot ne partage pas l’opi- 
nion de Rousseau, qui soutient que celui 
qui cultive les lettres ne saurait avoir de 
la bonhomie. « Pour celui qui sent, 
ajoute-t-il, c’est un état si doux! Pour 
celui qui calcule, c’est le moyen de se 
faire pardonner son génie, sa supériorité; 
des chiens aboieront, laissez les aboyer; le 
mépris rend leur rage impuissante. »* 

Selon Beyle, Brissot lui-méme a adopté 
un ton un peu trop tranchant en parlant 


82 De la vérité, p. 225. 
53 Pensées, II, 157-58. Déja opportuniste, Beyle 
ajoute: « Voila pourquoi ce moment (Messidor XII) 
oi le bon ton est de hair la tyrannie aurait été si 
heureux pour publier la Filosofia nova» . 
54 De la vérité, p. 127. C’est nous qui soulignons. 
88 Pensées, II, 163-64. 56 De la vérité, p. 243. 
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des erreurs des philosophes. En les ren- 
dant ridicules, il s’adresse 4 notre vanité, 
« et nous concluons qu’il a de la vanité ». 
En les rendant odieux, comme l|’a fait 
Rousseau, « il s’adresse 4 notre orgueil, et 
nous concluons qu’il a de l’orgueil ». Aprés 
s’étre demandé ce que ferait le charmant 
La Fontaine, Beyle voudrait savoir com- 
ment s’y prendre quand il est obligé 
de dire 4 quelqu’un qu’il se trompe. 
« D’abord, suggére-t-il, le dire le plus 
rarement possible. »57 

Le livre de Brissot ne sert pas seule- 
ment 4 confirmer les idées de Beyle sur le 
ton de la Filosofia nova. Il tire méme du 
traité de la Vérité quelques apergus sur le 
style: 

Le style n’est mauvais que parce qu’il n’est 
pas vrai. La premiére qualité d’un style est 
done qu’il ne cause pas la plus petite idée 
fausse dans la téte du lecteur qui sait sa langue. 
Dans cette phrase méme, la plus petite idée 
fausse est mauvais. II fallait: la plus petite 
différence entre ce qui existe et ce que le 
lecteur entendra. I] faut que si le lecteur était 
dieu il pit refaire d’une chose tout ce que 
vous lu: en avez dit. Et qu’alors sa création et 
l’objet qui vous donne |’idée soient identiques 
sous ces rapports. 

Voila la premiére qualité d’un écrivain c’est 
de faire du style vrai.*® 

En écrivant Beyle veut éviter toutes 
les tournures qui pourraient induire le 
lecteur en erreur. Il remarque, a ce propos, 
qu’une phrase de Brissot semble admettre 


57 Pensées, II, 200. C’est Beyle qui souligne. Il 
venait sans doute de lire la Premiére Méditation du 
livre de la Vérité, oQ Brissot parle « Des grands hom- 
mes qui se sont occupés de la vérité ». Brissot n'hésite 
pas 4 signaler les erreurs commises par ces hommes de 
génie. 

58 Pensées, II, 198-99. C’est Beyle qui souligne. 
Cf. lettre 4 Pauline datée du 12 juillet, Correspondance, 
I, 227: « J’appelle vérité l’énoncé de ce qui est. ly a 
des vérités plus ou moins complétes: une vérité aussi 
compléte que possible est une description compléte 
d’une chose. Par exemple: la vérité compléte sur tout 
ce qui n'est pas vivant 4 Grenoble (la maison, les 
arbres) serait celle d’aprés laquelle un dieu tout- 
puissant pourrait batir un nouveau Grenoble exacte- 
ment semblable et égal au Grenoble o2 tu es ». 
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une « justesse innée ».5® La phrase a la- 
quelle Beyle se référe se trouve effective- 
ment dans le livre dela Vérité. Aprés avoir 
dit que la doctrine d’Aristote dominait 
dans les écoles depuis un grand nombre de 
siécles, Brissot ajoutait: « Descartes fut 
nourri dans ses principes; mais la justesse 
de son esprit ne tarda pas A lui faire 
apercevoir que ce n’était qu’une science 
de mots ».®° 

Si Beyle désirait présenter ses idées de 
maniére A plaire aux honnétes gens, il ne 
prétendait pas obtenir l’estime du vul- 
gaire, qui ne comprendra jamais le phi- 
losophe. «Si le philosophe montre ses 
idées aux hommes vulgaires, en paraissant 
étonné de ses idées on |’étonne jui-méme, 
en le traitant de fou on l’éloigne toujours 
un peu de ce qu’on appelle sa chimére 
(Brissot). »* Comme |’indique Beyle lui- 
méme, cette réflexion est empruntée 4 
Brissot, qui affirme que «le philosophe 
se corrompt ... dans les sociétés, s’il les 
fréquente de trop prés ». Le vulgaire le 
rend mécontent de lui-méme. « En parais- 
sant étonné de ses idées, on |’étonne lui- 
méme; en le traitant de fou, l’on parvient 
quelquefois 4 lui faire quitter ce qu’on 
appelle sa chimére ». 

Il y a d’ailleurs trop de différence entre 
les goits du vulgaire et ceux de l’homme 
supérieur pour qu’ils puissent se com- 
prendre et s’estimer. Beyle cite Epicure 
& ce propos. « Ce que je sais n’est pas de 
son goiit; et ce qui serait de son gott, je 


59 Pensées, II, 205. 

69 De la vérité, p. 25. Ce sont problement les re- 
marques de Brissot sur Aristote et Descartes qui ont 
servi de point de départ a la réflexion suivante de 
Beyle: «h. Les grands génies dans les arts et les 
sciences peuvent-ils étre dangereux? C’est-i-dire 
étouffer d'autres grands génies? A la premiére vue, 
non. Ils feront dire beaucoup de bétises aux petits 
talents qui les suivront, mais l'homme de génie qui 
surviendrait aurait le courage de briser Il'Idole. 
Descartes osa bien renverser Aristote » (Pensées, II, 
206). 

61 Pensées, II, 158. 


62 De la vérité, p. 230. 
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ne le sais pas. » Aussi bien ce qui éloigne 
le plus l’homme de génie du vulgaire c’est 
que celui-ci ne comprend pas celui-la. 
« Il a besoin qu’il soit commenté dans les 
sources ow il se trouve, ou dans les plats 
ouvrages dont il se nourrit: les journaux, 
les romans, etc. »®* C’est bien entendu 
Brissot qui a fourni 4 Beyle la partie 
essentielle de ce petit développement. A 
l’appui de son opinion que le philosophe 
ne doit pas s’inquiéter de la classe des 
lecteurs ignorants, Brissot citait Epicure. 
« Epicure disait, en parlant de cette 
classe: jamais je n’ai voulu plaire au 
peuple; ce que je sais n’est pas de son 
goiit; et ce qui serait de son godt, je ne le 
Sais pas. »® 

Beyle commence déji 4 songer aux 
« Happy Few ». Il est bien aise, dit-il, 
de trouver la réflexion suivante dans Bris- 
sot, puisqu’il l’avait déja faite: « C’est 
étre loin de la vraie gloire que d’étre ap- 
plaudi universellement ». Brissot dit 
effectivement: « C’est étre loin de la vraie 
gloire, loin du but, que d’étre trop prés du 
peuple, que d’étre d’abord applaudi uni- 
versellement ».* 

Pour faire triompher la vérité, Beyle se 
rend compte qu’il ne faut pas seulement 
surmonter les obstacles créés par |’igno- 
rance. Il faut aussi attaquer les faux 
philosophes: 

En me moquant des faux philosophes, en 
attachant pour toujours le ridicule 4 leur 
nom, je rends service aux véritables, puisque 
je fais connaitre les hommes indignes qui 
usurpent leurs honneurs. Je rends service 4 
la philosophie (recherche de la vérité et prati- 
que de la vertu), puisque je guéris les vrais 
amants de quelques ridicules qui ne sont 
jamais qu’une habitude prise d’aprés une 
fausse opinion. 

Lire les traités de Lucien.* 

63 Pensées, II, 113. 

64 De la vérité, p. 223. 

6 Pensées, II, 146. 


% De la vérité, p. 223. 67 Pensées, II, 145-46. 














En déclarant la guerre aux faux phi- 
losophes, Beyle s’inspire encore de Brissot: 

Je n’ignore pas que parmi le petit nombre de 
philosophes qui se sont dévoués 4 la science si 
dangereuse d’éclairer le public, il s’y est glissé 
dans tous les temps une foule de charlatans: 
masquant leur égoisme sous le voile de la 
philosophie, ils affichaient ses maximes, et un 
air d’austérité, pour séduire le vulgaire et 
batir leur fortune aux dépens de sa crédulité. ... 
Voila les égoistes qui déshonorent la phi- 
losophie en en faisant un trafic honteux. Les 
grands, le peuple, investis de ces parasites, 
jugent l’or sur ses scories; la science est flétrie 
de ridicule, et ses vrais partisans s’ensevelissent 
dans des retraites, pour sauver un affront 4 la 
philosophie.® 


A la fin de cette diatribe, Brissot ren- 
voyait en note 4 Lucien, et il notait que 
«dés son temps on chargeait la phi- 
losophie des crimes des faux philoso- 
phes ».6° Beyle comptait évidemment 
trouver des apercus utiles dans les Dza- 
logues de Lucien. 

Les académiciens, comme les faux 
philosophes, font beaucoup de tort 4 la 
philosophie. Ils persécutent tous ceux qui 
ne partagent pas leurs opinions. Beyle 
dit 4 ce propos: « La persécution entre 
dans l’esprit des corps. Faibles ils sont 
tolérants. Dominants, ils sont persécu- 
teurs. Quand vous voyez qu’un corps est 
tolérant, n’en concluez pas qu’il est bon, 
mais simplement qu’il est faible. Bris- 
sot ».7° Comme le signale Beyle lui-méme, 
cette pensée est empruntée a Brissot, qui 
soutient que «1’institution et la multi- 
plicité des académies nuisent 4 la re- 
cherche de la vérité». Les académies 
méprisent « toutes les bonnes productions 
qui ne sortent pas de leur sein », et ils 


68 De la vérité, pp. 203-5. 

69 Tbid., p. 205, note 1. Quant a la définition de la 
philosophie donnée par Beyle, elle est peut-étre 
empruntée a4 Brissot, qui rappelle 4 ses lecteurs 
« qu’étre philosophe, c’est chercher la vérité, c'est 
aimer, c’est pratiquer la vertu » (ibid., p. 348). 

70 Pensées, II, 210. 


- 
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persécutent les auteurs qui ne font pas 
partie de leurs sociétés. Aprés avoir af- 
firmé qu’on ne saurait mettre en doute 
« que la persécution soit une partie de 
l’esprit des corps », Brissot tirait la con- 
clusion que Beyle a reproduite textuelle- 
ment.” 

C’est 4 Brissot aussi que Beyle em- 
prunte l’observation suivante: « Bris- 
sot.—La vue au moral est l’inverse de la 
vue physique, elle exagére l’objet qui est 
dans le lointain, elle diminue celui qui est 
4a sa portée ».” Selon Brissot, ‘homme 
supérieur souffre de la jalousie de ses con- 
citoyens qui, par amour-propre, aiment 
mieux louer les étrangers. C’est ici que 
Brissot plagait la phrase citée par Beyle.7* 

Méme les philosophes ont des préjugés. 
Beyle remarque 4 ce propos: « B. Il y a 
des préjugés philosophiques. Nos péres 
n’estimaient que les opinions marquées du 
coin de l’antiquité. Les philosophes n’esti- 
ment que ce qui est nouveau ».”4 Selon 
Brissot, l’esprit philosophique qui s’est 
répandu au cours du dix-huitiéme siécle 
« a détruit beaucoup de préjugés ». Mais 
cet esprit a fait naitre ce qu’il appelle les 
« préjugés philosophiques ». Tout ce que 
Beyle ajoute, 4 ce propos, est tiré mot 
pour mot du livre de la Vérité.” 

A cette époque, Beyle s’intéressait d’au- 
tant plus 4 la recherche de la vérité et 
& la pratique de la vertu qu’il voyait dans 
la dignité impériale décernée 4 Napoléon 
le triomphe de la bassesse et du despo- 
tisme. Ses sentiments républicains avaient 
été avivés par la lecture des ceuvres 
d’Helvétius et surtout d’Alfieri. Le 19 
juillet il achéte « le Opere varie del divino 
Alfieri, comme contrepoison au méphi- 
tisme de bassesse » qui l’entoure.”* Dé- 
sireux d’éclairer le peuple et ne sachant 
pas quand il terminera la Filosofia nova, 
74 Pensées, II, 288. 

% De la vérité, p. 332. 
76 Journal, I, 118. 


71 De la vérité, p. 175. 
72 Pensées, II, 287. 
78 De la vérité, p. 331. 
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Beyle forme le projet de rédiger « un 
petit catéchisme de cent pages au plus 
qui ferait comprendre au peuple les 
vérités qui lui sont le plus utiles ». Un 
deuxiéme de deux cents pages contien- 
drait « les vérités d’un ordre plus élevé ». 
Le peuple, ainsi éclairé, ne se laisserait 
plus leurrer par les tyrans. « Il faut saper 
les tyrans par |’éducation, c’est 1a le 
moyen le plus sur. »77 

L’idée de rédiger ce catéchisme lui a 
peut-étre été suggérée par Brissot, qui 
constate que «l’homme du peuple n’a ni 
le temps ni les qualités qu’exige la 
recherche de la vérité ». Mais il ne partage 
pas l’opinion des écrivains qui ont nié la 
possibilité d’éclairer le peuple. « Le peuple 
a toujours une certaine somme d’idées. 
Pourquoi ne serait-il pas possible de ne 
lui en donner que de vraies? Cela dépend 
des instituteurs. Qu’ils soient éclairés, 
humains, le peuple le deviendra; mettez en 
jeu son intérét, il le deviendra bientét. »7* 

Les honneurs décernés par Napoléon 
servent 4 éclairer Beyle sur les moyens 
employés par un tyran pour asservir ses 
sujets. Le 24 juillet, Beyle remarque que 
les jeunes gens portent des ceillets rouges 
« par dérision de la croix ».** Il constate 
que «la tyrannie cherche 4 multiplier les 
besoins des hommes, et il note 4 ce propos: 
« Ce sont autant de liens par lesquels ils 
les attachent. La légion d’honneur ».*® 
Beyle ne fait 14 qu’appliquer aux événe- 
ments de 1804 un avertissement qu’il avait 
relevé chez Brissot. Celui-ci soutient que 
le philosophe doit étre indépendant, qu’il 
« doit done couper, s’il est possible, tous 
les liens qui l’attachent A la terre ». 
Puisque les plus forts de ces liens sont les 
besoins, il doit les diminuer, car moins il 
en a, plus il est indépendant. « Aussi, 
multiplier les besoins des hommes a-t-il 


77 Pensées, II, 169-70. 
78 De la vérité, pp. 265-66 
79 Journal, I, 124. 


80 Pensées, II, 157. 
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été dans tous les temps un systéme adroit 
de la tyrannie, pour attacher les peuples 
au joug. »* 

Tout en professant des sentiments ré- 
publicains, Beyle commence A entrevoir 
que pour étre heureux en ce monde il faut 
une vertu plus traitable. En parcourant 
le livre de la Vérité, il s’apercoit que 
« Brissot manque 4 la vertu en déracinant 
de son cceur les passions qui le rendent 
malheureux, mais qui tendent au bien des 
hommes ». Beyle trouve aussi chez Bris- 
sot l’idée que le philosophe doit « dé- 
raciner de son cceur l’amour de la patrie 
et par conséquent l’amour de la Ré- 
publique, parce que le systéme d’oppres- 
sion gagne et finira par engloutir les 
Républiques ». Beyle cite, 4 ce propos, la 
Révolution frangaise, qui a fait périr 
Genéve, Venise et Lucques. Mais s’il y 
avait eu moins d’amour pour la liberté 
chez Alfieri, ajoute-t-il, ses écrits respire- 
raient moins de haine des tyrans, et ils 
seraient moins utiles aux peuples. Alfieri 
eit done été moins vertueux. Beyle 
constate qu’il est beaucoup plus heureux 
mais moins vertueux qu’il ne ]’était il y 
a un an, car il n’éprouve plus la méme 
haine pour les tyrans.* 

Comme nous le dit Beyle, c’est Brissot 
qui lui a fourni le motif de ces réflexions. 
L’auteur du livre de la Vérité nie que le 
goat que les philosophes ont toujours 
témoigné pour |’indépendance relAche les 
liens du pacte social. S’il détruit le patrio- 
tisme, il substitue l’amour de tous les 
hommes au préjugé qui les porte A se 
massacrer. Epictéte, dans son portrait du 
philosophe, le veut sans liens, sans patrie, 


81 De la vérité, p. 227. 

82 Pensées, II, 159. Cf. ibid., p. 287: « La comédie 
ne me semble pas étre propre pour les gens vertueux, 
puisqu’elle convient mieux aux monarchies qu’aux 
Républiques. D’ailleurs je sens bien que l'année 
derniére j'étais meilleur citoyen que cette année, et par 
conséquent plus vertueux, et alors je ne riais point de 
Cromwell [Napoléon], je le détestais. Cette année je 
ris des charges qu'on lui fait ». 
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sans passions, sans sensibilité. Brissot 
ajoute qu’il a connu beaucoup de ré- 
publicains modernes qui, bons patriotes 
et peu philosophes, n’avaient pas la force 
de se soumettre aux lois du fort. I] recom- 
mande donc la soumission: 

Puisque, par le fait, il est constant que les 
trois quarts du genre humain doivent étre 
esclaves, que le systéme d’oppression s’étend 
et finit par engloutir les républiques, il est 
clair que le patriotisme républicain est presque 
toujours une folie, quand il n’est pas le plus 
fort. Les tyrans écrasent les patriotes, et 
n’effleurent pas les philosophes.** 


Toutes ces réflexions suggérent 4 Beyle 
un moyen pratique d’aller 4 la chasse du 
bonheur. « Amortir, diminuer les passions 
que nous prévoyons qui ne seront pas 
satisfaites, augmenter, vivifier celles dont 
nous croyons les jouissances assurées: 
voila l’art du bonheur. »** 


Henri Beyle ne consacre qu’un mois 
environ 4 la lecture du traité de la Vérité. 
Cependant, cette courte période suffit 
pour donner une nouvelle orientation 4 
ses méditations sur l’homme, sur I’art de 
composer des comédies et sur la poursuite 
du bonheur. Grace 4 Brissot, la Filosofia 
nova prend plus d’envergure. Elle ne 
renferme pas seulement les découvertes de 
Beyle sur la ¢éte et le ceur, elle devient 
aussi un traité destiné 4 renfermer toutes 

83 De la vérité, pp. 230-31 et la note au bas des 
pages 231-32. 

8 Pensées, II, 163. Cf. aussi ibid., pp. 157, 160, 
162, 209. Désireux, comme toujours, d’étre utile a 
sa scour, Beyle lui conseille de « déraciner les passions 
que probablement nous ne pourrons pas satisfaire; 
d’aviver, au contraire, celles que nous pourrons 
désaltérer, et nous serons trés heureux » (Corres- 


pondance, I, 245. Lettre datée du 20 Thermidor An 
XII [8 aofit 1804)). 
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sortes de vérités morales utiles 4 l’hu- 
manité. 

Beyle apprend que le premier pas 4 
faire pour découvrir la vérité dans toutes 
nos connaissances est d’étudier nos moy- 
ens de connaitre. Les remarques de 
Brissot sur les sens, considérés comme la 
source de toutes nos idées, renforcent le 
sensualisme de Beyle. I] trouve aussi chez 
Brissot un partisan fervent de l’observa- 
tion et de l’analyse, seuls moyens d’ac- 
quérir des connaissances certaines. 

Il est d’autant plus important de 
savoir ce qu’est la vérité que sans une 
« bonne téte », remplie de vérités, l’hom- 
me ne saurait étre vertueux. A ce propos, 
Brissot attire aussi l’attention de Beyle 
sur les obstacles & surmonter pour faire 
triompher la vérité, et il lui dévoile les 
moyens employés par les tyrans pour 
aveugler et asservir leurs sujets. 

A l’aide du traité de la Vérité, Beyle 
commence aussi 4 préciser l’idée du 
ridicule: pour ne pas se tromper de route 
en allant 4 la chasse du bonheur, il faut 
éviter deux sources de l’erreur—le té- 
moignage souvent défectueux des sens et 
les idées incomplétes. Brissot lui apprend 
aussi que pour étre heureux, il faut 
déraciner de son cceur les passions qu’on 
ne peut pas satisfaire. 

Brissot n’a pas joué un réle capital dans 
la formation intellectuelle de Beyle, mais 
en l’aidant 4 préciser quelques-unes de ses 
idées et en lui donnant quelques idées 
nouvelles, il a préparé son esprit 4 acquérir 

les connaissances que Destutt de Tracy, 
Maine de Biran et Cabanis devaient 
achever de lui inculquer. 
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CCORDING to the communication the- 

ory of art to which I. A. Richards 
subscribes, the work of art—the 

poem, say—is the medium for the trans- 
fer of an experience, predominantly emo- 
tional, from one mind to another. Success- 
ful communication of this sort, Richards 
urges, is contingent upon the fulfilment of 
certain conditions by both poet and read- 
er. On the reader’s side Richards suggests 
ten possible barriers to effective com- 
munication; these he discusses in detail in 
Practical Criticism. But a prior condition 
must be satisfied before communicative 
efficacy is insured. The poet himself must 
possess several characteristics, among 
which the “supreme agent” is the com- 
mand of metaphor. Regarding its im- 
portance, Richards says that a study 
which “sketches the conditions of com- 
munication . . . has to put the Theory of 
Metaphor very much in the forefront.’”! 
Most of what he has written about the 
subject appears in The Philosophy of 
Rhetoric and Interpretation in Teaching.? 
But it is never far from his mind; he 
touches on it in most of his other books. 
In this paper I propose to set forth the 
main tenets of this theory, account for 
some of the discrepancies that appear in 
it, and finally point out some of its weak- 
nesses. Four headings, it seems to me, 
cover the essential points in Richards’ dis- 
cussions: (1) his uses of the term “meta- 
phor,” (2) his distinction between a sense 
metaphor and an emotive metaphor, (3) 
1Hugh R. Walpole, Semantics: The Nature of 
Words and Their Meanings (New York, 1941), p. 11. 


21. A. Richards, The Philosophy of Rhetoric (New 
York, 1936); Interpretation in Teaching (London, 
1938). These will be referred to hereafter as “P.R."’ 
and “J.T.” 
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his description of how a metaphor works, 
and (4) his concern with whether the 
command of metaphor is a unique gift of 
the poet. 

I 

Tentatively, Richards suggests a defini- 
tion of “metaphor” which neither involves 
novelty nor occasions surprise: it is a com- 
parison, he says, between two things, ac- 
complished by a “carrying over of a word 
from its normal use to a new use.’’* The 
metaphor “in Johnson’s phrase ‘gives us 
two ideas for one.’ . . . We compound dif- 
ferent uses of the word into one, and speak 
of something as though it were another.’’4 
Thus the shift in “The lamp throws its 
light on the page” occurs in the word 
“throws,” which is normally used to 
designate quite a different action from 
that attributed to the lamp: ordinarily, 
people throw objects. By combining 
“throw” with “lamp,” therefore, we get 
two ideas for one, a person throwing an 
object and a lamp radiating light. Both 
uses of the word are compounded when 
“throw” is connected with “lamp”; we 
speak of the lamp as though it were a 
person. 

Richards feels, however, that such a 
description is inadequate, partly because it 
leads to mistaken views as to the function 
of metaphor. The idea he opposes par- 
ticularly is that metaphor “‘is a grace or 
added power of language.’”® He insists that 
it is not an ornament or embellishment. 
To show that such a view is mistaken, he 
distinguishes three senses of ‘‘metaphor,”’ 

*I. A. Richards, Practical Criticism (New York, 
1929), p. 221. 

4 P.R., p. 117. 

5 Ibid., p. 90. 
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or, rather, he uses the term in three differ- 
ent senses. His distinctions, however, are 
implied rather than explicitly made: he 
leaves it to the reader to grasp the par- 
ticular sense in which he is using the term. 

His three uses can be distinguished on 
the basis of scope. In his first sense of the 
term, its scope is the least restricted; in 
the second sense, more so; and in the 
third, still more highly restricted. It is in 
the first sense, the least restricted, or un- 
restricted, use of the term, that Richards 
expounds a doctrine that is radically dif- 
ferent from most treatments of metaphor; 
and it is this sense which largely furnishes 
him the grounds for refuting those who 
hold some sort of embellishment view. 

It is not too unusual, in the literature 
dealing with the subject, to find the view 
that language is largely metaphoric. But 
Richards carries this notion much further. 
He asserts not only that all language is of 
this character but that all thought is also: 
not only is “metaphor the omnipresent 
principle of language,’’® but ‘thinking is 
[also] radically metaphoric.’’’ Here is his 
argument for this view: All thinking is 
sorting. To think about anything is to 
take it as a member of a class and not 
merely as a particular. In order that it 
may be taken as a member of a class, the 
past must be operative. When we are 
presented with a lamp, say, recognition 
depends on our previous experiences with 
lamps and on our abstractive power 
which enables us to put the given object 
in the class of lamps; and it is in virtue of 
the comparison of the shared qualities 
that we apply “lamp” to the given 
presentation. In this sense James’s polyp 
saying, “Hallo! Thingembob again!’’ is 
thinking. We start our thinking, there- 
fore, not with particulars but with sort- 
ings, recognitions. These are the primi- 
tives in our thought-processes. Thus the 
word “lamp” is not a substitute for one 


6 Ibid., p. 92. 77.T., p. 48. 
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discrete past impression; it represents a 
combination of the generalized features, 
or qualities, of all past and present im- 
pressions. But this is really an account of 
metaphor; for, when we use one, we sup- 
port thoughts of two different things by 
one word or phrase. To take something as 
of a sort makes evident the parallel in- 
volved. If there are no qualities that the 
given object has in common with past ob- 
jects, there would be no thinking; if there 
are no characteristics which the two terms 
of a metaphor have in common, there 
would be no metaphor, no comparison. 
Hence, all thought is metaphoric, and all 
thought is consequently expressed by 
means of linguistic metaphors; that is, all 
language is metaphoric.® 

Richards calls this a theoretical justi- 
fication for the claim that metaphor is the 
omnipresent principle of language. He 
also suggests an empirical justification, 
but this turns out to support, not the as- 
sertion that all language is metaphoric, 
but the more restricted notion, namely, 
that ordinary language contains a great 
many metaphors. Richards makes the 
switch from talking about metaphor in the 
unrestricted sense to talking about it in 
the restricted sense, without, apparently, 
being aware that he is making it. He says: 
“‘We cannot get through three sentences 
of ordinary fluid discourse without [meta- 
phor].... Even in the rigid language of 
the settled sciences, we do not eliminate it 
or prevent it without great difficulty.” 
This can be shown, he adds, by observa- 
tion. But that “‘most sentences in free or 
fluid discourse turn out to be meta- 
phoric” does not prove that all thought 
and all language are metaphoric. Thus his 
justification for the unrestricted use of the 
term must rest, not on this kind of em- 
pirical observation, but on his ‘“theoreti- 
cal’”’ argument. 


§P.R., pp. 30-36; 93-94; also I.T., pp. 48-49. 
This account presupposes a familarity with Richards’ 
context theory of meaning (see J.7., pp. vii ff.). 
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The second, or restricted, sense of 
“metaphor’”’ is “‘a special type of the mode 
of operation of all language (and all 
signs).”’? Richards does not make alto- 
gether clear what he has in mind for this 
second sense, but apparently he means by 
it those words, seemingly literal, which on 
close examination turn out to be meta- 
phors: in these also, he says, “we range 
[the two terms, i.e., man’s throwing a 
ball and the lamp’s radiating light] to- 
gether as examples of a class [and name] 
their common property.”?® Presumably 
this group contains what we would ordi- 
narily call “dead,’’ or “‘sleeping,’’ meta- 
phors. 

The third sense which may be discrimi- 
nated among Richards’ remarks refers to 
what are commonly called “live” meta- 
phors, those which make new and strik- 
ing comparisons. Thus, whereas “the leg 
of a table’ would be a second-sense meta- 
phor, one so deeply ingrained in ordinary 
language that generally it is no longer 
considered metaphoric, Eliot’s compari- 
son of the evening sky to a “patient 
etherized upon a table” would be a third- 
sense metaphor. As has been suggested, 
Richards himself does not clearly dis- 
tinguish these three senses, but they are 
implicit in what he says and must be kept 
separate if we are to understand what 
follows. 

Richards draws an interesting distinc- 
tion between a sense metaphor and an 
emotive metaphor. In the former, he says, 
the similarity is between sensations; in 
the latter it is between feelings. Richards’ 
clearest statement of this distinction is the 
following: 

In a sense metaphor a shift of the word is 
occasioned and justified by a similarity or 
analogy between the object it is usually applied 
to and the new object. In an emotive metaphor 
the shift occurs through some similarity be- 
tween the feelings the new situation and the nor- 


°7.T., p. 50n. 10 Ibid., p. 59. 
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mal situation arouse. The same word may, in 
different contexts, be either a sense or an emo- 
tive metaphor. If you call a man a swine, for 
example, it may be because his features re- 
semble those of a pig, but it may be because 
you have towards him something of the feeling 
you conventionally have towards pigs, or 
because you propose, if possible, to excite 
those feelings.” 

Richards’ terminology is slightly mis- 
leading, since both types of metaphor 
may function emotively, i.e., may express 
or evoke a range of emotions. It turns out, 
therefore, that metaphor (both types) is a 
species of emotive language. Hence every- 
thing Richards says in other contexts 
about emotive language—that it is a 
means of expressing or evoking an atti- 
tude or feeling—applies equally to meta- 
phor. We get an intimation at this point 
of why Richards thinks the command of 
metaphor is such an asset to the poet. One 
further remark is perhaps in order. Since 
metaphor is a species of emotive language, 
what distingushes it from other emotive 
languages? Richards suggests that, where- 
as metaphor is an indirect means of 
exciting emotions, things like the rhythm 
of poetry, tied imagery, or rhyme are 
more direct means. 

To facilitate the description of how a 
metaphor best secures its effects, Richards 
introduces two terms, ‘‘tenor’”’ and “ve- 
hicle,”” which are already so widely used 
that they scarcely need explanation. But, 
briefly, in the sentence, “The Oxford 
Movement is a spent wave,” “Oxford 
Movement”’ is the tenor; “spent wave,” 
the vehicle. The tenor, thus, is the main 
subject, while the vehicle is that to which 
the tenor is compared. Richards warns us, 
however, that we must not jump to the 
conclusion that one, the tenor, is central 
while the other is peripheral. This was the 
eighteenth-century notion which he re- 
jects. The metaphor is not, for him, a 


"1 Practical Criticism, pp. 221-22. 
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mere embellishment. He suggests a scale 
of varying importance: 

With different metaphors the relative im- 
portance of the contributions of vehicle and 
tenor... varies immensely. At one extreme 
the vehicle may become almost a mere decora- 
tion or coloring of the tenor, at the other 
extreme, the tenor may become almost a mere 
excuse for the introduction of the vehicle, and 
so no longer be “the principal subject.’ 


Most of the problems about the effec- 
tiveness of a metaphor concern the rela- 
tion of tenor to vehicle. One such question 
is whether the metaphor gets its effects 
mainly by means of the resemblances be- 
tween tenor and vehicle, the disparities 
between them, or both. A second, and 
slightly different, question is whether 
many points of resemblance between tenor 
and vehicle are more effective than few. 
Should the reader be able to get the con- 
nection immediately, or should he have 
to struggle for it? 

On the first of these, Richards’ mature 
view seems to be: 

We must not, with the 18th Century, sup- 

pose that interactions of tenor and vehicle are 
to be confined to their resemblances. There is 
disparity action too. .. . In general, there are 
very few metaphors in which disparities be- 
tween tenor and vehicle are not as much opera- 
tive as the similarities. 
One more quotation will perhaps make 
his point somewhat clearer. In discussing 
William James’s “blotting paper voices,” 
he says: 

And often the operative ground of the 
metaphor is not a resemblance at all but some 
other relation. The relation may be obscure, 
as James thought it was here, even too obscure 
to be discovered. That does not prevent tenor 
and vehicle working together to produce the 
required resultant; and the extent, intimacy 
and adroitness of their co-operation does not 


122 P.R., p. 100. 


13 Tbid., p. 127. Earlier Richards expressed a 
somewhat different view (see I. A. Richards and C. 
K. Ogden, The Meaning of Meaning [New York, 
1947], pp. 213-14). 
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necessarily at all depend upon our supposing 
that we know what the ground is." 

Our second question on the relation be- 
tween tenor and vehicle is whether the 
poet should emphasize the resemblances 
or whether he should use a metaphor be- 
tween whose tenor and vehicle there are 
but few similarities. Richards avoids 
either extreme. He rejects the “18th Cen- 
tury conception of the kind of comparison 
that metaphor should supply, the process 
of pointing out likenesses—perspicuously 
[stc] collecting particulars of resem- 
blances.’”5 His justification f rejecting 
this view may be found in the -aragraph 
above. But he also rejects “the opposed 
conception of comparison—as a mere 
putting together of two things to see what 
will happen [as] a contemporary fashion, 
which takes an extreme case as the norm.”’ 
He is referring to poets whose metaphors 
are so obscure that they leave most read- 
ers with a sense of bafflement. ‘This is,’’ 
he tells us, “the opposite position from 
Johnson’s, for...Johnson objected to 
comparisons being, like Cowley’s ‘far 
fetched.’ ’”!® 

Perhaps the most important question 
and the one most closely related to Rich- 
ards’ central views on communication 
concerns the uniqueness of the poet’s 
command of metaphor. In a sense all the 
foregoing has been preliminary to this. 
Is this metaphor-making ability a unique 
characteristic of the poet, something that 
distinguishes him from other people? 
Richards’ answer emerges in the course of 
his criticism of the following Aristotelian 
dicta: “The greatest thing by far is to 
have a command of metaphor... . This 
alone cannot be imparted to another; it 
is the mark of genius, for to make good 
metaphors implies an eye for resem- 
blances.’’'7 Richards questions three as- 
sumptions which he finds in the quotation. 
“J.T. p. 133. %P.R.,p.122.  Ibid., p. 124. 
17 Ibid., p. 89, quoting Aristotle Poetics 1459. 
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The first is that “ ‘an eye for resem- 
blances’ is a gift that some men have but 
others have not.” The grounds on which 
he denies this may be found above in the 
discussion of the unrestricted sense of 
“metaphor.” Addressing himself directly 
to the assertion, Richards says: “But we 
all live, and speak, only through our eye 
for resemblances. Without it we should 
perish early. Though some men may have 
better eyes than others, the differences be- 
tween them are in degree only.””!® 

In the second place, he doubts that 
“though everything else may be taught, 
‘this alone cannot be imparted to an- 
other.’ ”’ Richards helds that the differ- 
ences in degree mentioned above “‘may be 
remedied, certainly in some measure, as 
other differences are, by the right kinds 
of teaching and study.” It is possible to 
gain a command of metaphor, he says, 
“just as we learn whatever else makes us 
distinctively human. It is all imparted to 
us from others, with and through the 
language we learn, language which is 
utterly unable to aid us except through 
the command of metaphor which it 
gives.’’!9 

Third, Richards questions the assump- 
tion that “metaphor is something special 
and exceptional in the use of language, a 
deviation from its normal mode of work- 
ing, instead of the omnipresent principle 
of all its free action.’””° Richards’ answer 
to this may be found in the discussion of 
the first two senses of “metaphor,” earlier 
in this paper. His conclusion, therefore, 
appears to be that the command of meta- 
phor is not a gift which the poet and no 
one else has. Everyone who engages in 
any sort of language transaction, accord- 
ing to Richards, possesses it to some 
degree. 


18 Tbid., pp. 89-90. 19 Tbid. 


20 Jbid., p. 90. This point comes to much the same 
thing as the first. 
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II 


In his analysis Richards seems mainly 
concerned to refute Aristotle’s view that 
the command of metaphor is a unique gift 
of the poet. We shall presently see how 
successful his refutation is. But several 
other interesting questions are suggested 
by Richards’ discussion. Is there, for ex- 
ample, a contradiction between the tenor- 
vehicle distinction and the alleged meta- 
phoric character of all language? Second, 
why is Richards so insistent on making 
every word a metaphor? Third, are there 
any consequences of this enterprise which 
Richards would be unwilling to accept? 
Before dealing specifically with the Rich- 
ards-Aristotle controversy, I would like 
to make some remarks about each of 
these questions. 

The first arises when we put the tenor- 
vehicle distinction alongside the assertion 
that all language is metaphoric.”! To make 
such an assertion is equivalent to saying 
that any word in any context is a meta- 
phor. If we ask how this applies to “river” 
in “I walked to the river,”’ we learn from 
Richards’ account that “river” is a meta- 
phor in the first, or unrestricted, sense of 
the term. Granted that we accept this un- 
usual doctrine, a difficulty seems to arise 
when we ask how the tenor-vehicle dis- 
tinction applies to such a metaphor. There 
is no problem when we are dealing with the 
second or third sense. If someone refers to 
his mind as “this river,” “mind” is the 
tenor, “river” the vehicle. But in a first- 
sense metaphor, e.g., “river’’ in “I walked 
to the river,”’ what is the tenor and what 
is the vehicle? 

This question is very puzzling. Rich- 
ards himself does not face it; but, if the 


21 Richards, it will be remembered, holds not only 
that all language is metaphoric but that the same 
is true for all thought. Either categorical assertion 
may be challenged on the same grounds, but for our 
purposes this will not be necessary. Nothing will be 
lost if we stick to the linguistic formulation of the 
probiem. 
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tenor-vehicle distinction applies to all 
metaphors, surely it should apply to 
first-sense metaphors. If he were to try to 
answer the question, it seems as though he 
would have to resort to something like 
the following explanation. First let us see 
exactly how tenor and vehicle apply to a 
third-sense metaphor, namely, the mind- 
river collocation. A diagram will perhaps 
show more clearly what is involved (Fig. 1). 
On the basis of the resemblances, we 
substitute “river” for ‘‘mind’’; thus we 
use “river’”’ metaphorically. 

Now let us use a similar diagram for the 
unrestricted sense of ‘‘metaphor’’ (Fig. 2). 
Here again, on the basis of the resem- 
blances, we substitute “river,” for “river,” ; 
thus, we are using “river,’’ metaphorical- 
ly. The difficulty, therefore, seems to dis- 
appear when we attach subscripts to the 
words in question. 


Tenor Vehicle 
Mind River 
(Presented Datum) (Remembered Datum) 


he 
2. Fulness 
3. Depth 


Resemblances 


Fic. 1 


Clarity | 
| 
| 





But does it really disappear? I have 
gone to extraordinary lengths to make 
Richards’ tenor-vehicle distinction accord 
with his claim that all words are meta- 
phors, as, it seems to me, Richards him- 
self must, if his claim is to stand up. But 
if we examine a little more closely the 
mind-river collocation as compared with 
the river:-river, collocation, some new 
difficulties appear. 

In the first place, the second diagram 
makes sense only if the essence, the defin- 
ing characteristic, of metaphor is re- 
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semblance. I do not wish, nor is it neces- 
sary, to get involved in the complexities 
of the theory of definition. But does not an 
appeal to usage justify our defining 
“metaphor” rather as a comparison be- 
tween two things which are essentially 
different? Would it not then be a gross 
distortion of usage to apply the term 
“metaphor” in a case in which the two 
things being compared are essentially 
the same, as, for example, river; and rivers 
are essentially the same? 
Tenor Vehicle 


River; River: 
(Presented Datum) (Remembered Datum) 





1. Banks on both 
sides 
2. Flowing water 











Resemblances 


Fic. 2 


Furthermore, on Richards’ own 
grounds, the function of an aesthetic ex- 
perience is to provide synaesthesis, a 
balancing of opposed impulses. The chief 
instrument by which the poet accom- 
plishes this is metaphor, and we can see 
how this theory is plausible when the 
metaphor involved is the mind-river col- 
location. We have opposed impulses to 
the two different ideas, and a balance is 
effected when the two are brought to- 
gether by the metaphorical use of “river.” 
But when “river,” is alleged to be a meta- 
phor, in what sense is there an opposition 
of impulses? The two ideas, river; and 
rivers, are essentially the same, and it be- 
comes very difficult to see how there can 
be a balance of impulses when there is no 
opposition in the first place. Hence, even 
though Richards should be willing to ac- 
cept the consequences of doing violence to 
ordinary usage, when we take synaesthesis 
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into consideration, it hardly seems as 
though he is justified in applying the 
tenor-vehicle distinction to the river:- 
river: collocation. 

Why is Richards so insistent that all 
language is metaphoric? Nowhere does 
he state explicitly why he goes to such 
lengths to demonstrate the validity of this 
categorical statement. And if we confine 
our attention to his discussions of meta- 
phor, we get no enlightenment from Rich- 
ards. But if we consider his views on 
metaphor in conjunction with other parts 
of his aesthetic theory, we may get some 
explanation. It is true enough that his re- 
jection of the eighteenth-century concep- 
tion will be justified if he can show that 
metaphor is “the omnipresent principle 
of all language.”’ He will have shown that 
metaphor is not ornamental but essential. 
But what we are at present concerned 
with is his reason for wanting to refute 
the eighteenth-century notion. And now, 
if we look briefly at some other views of 
Richards, we may perhaps see why he is 
so interested in making metaphor “the 
omnipresent principle of all language.” In 
other words, I am suggesting that, while 
he may incidentally refute the eighteenth- 
century rhetoricians, his doctrine has 
more significant ramifications. 

One of the cardinal principles of Rich- 
ards’ aesthetics is that aesthetic ex- 
perience is continuous with ordinary 
experience. This means several things, 
among them (1) that generically one 
experiences the same emotions, whether 
perceiving aesthetically or practically; (2) 
that synaesthesis, or “balanced poise,”’ is 
possible in any situation, not only in those 
involving what are commonly known as 
works of art; and (3) that there is no 
significant difference between aesthetic 
and ordinary experience—if we wish to 
study the former, we must first study the 
latter. 

Hence it follows that the poet’s ex- 
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perience, out of which the poem emerges, 
is not different in any significant sense 
from ordinary experience. If, therefore, 
Richards can show that the poet’s lan- 
guage is not essentially different from that 
of the ordinary person, the claim for 
continuity is strengthened. Thus his views 
on metaphor become at the same time a 
buttress for, and an extension of, his posi- 
tion on this continuity. Whence it follows 
that his precoccupation with showing that 
metaphor, one of the chief devices of the 
poet, is generic to language is at least 
justifiable on Richards’ part. 

But suppose we accept Richards’ 
views, as outlined above. Suppose we 
overlook the difficulties that have been 
pointed out. If we probe a little more 
deeply, it looks as though there is still 
another important objection. This arises 
in connection with certain consequences 
of his views. It is perfectly legitimate to 
ask whether the author of a position is 
willing to accept all the consequences en- 
tailed by it. If the answer is No, we have 
a right to reject what he asserts in the 
first place. Applying this criterion to 
Richards’ first-sense metaphor, the unre- 
stricted one, what do we find? 

A definitive answer to whether Rich- 
ards’ holding that every word is a meta- 
phor involves him in any consequences he 
would reject would carry us, metaphysi- 
cally and epistemologically, far beyond the 
scope of this paper. But the outline and 
nature of the difficulty can be clearly 
sketched. In “I walked to the river,”’ 
“river,” it will be remembered, is a first- 
sense metaphor because it represents a 
comparison between the given datum and 
the remembered datum or data. If this is 
so, must not Richards account for his 
ability to apply “river” to any or all of 
the remembered data? If this process is 
continued, does it not lead to an infinite 
regress of remembered data, which must 
ultimately land Richards in Plato’s 
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heaven of Ideas? How can else the regress 
get started? But how does this square with 
what someone has called Richards’ “last- 
ditch nominalism,” a view which may be 
found throughout his early writings and 
which he has nowhere expressly repudi- 
ated? Thus, on the one hand, we find 
Richards advocating a strongly nominal- 
istic view in regard to universals while, in 
so far as metaphor is concerned, he 
expounds an analysis which seems to 
entail some sort of realism, some sort of 
belief in universals. To save his nominal- 
ism, he might resort to ostensive definition 
as a means of starting the series of re- 
membered data, but it is at least dubious 
whether this would get him out of his 
difficulties. 

This brings us to Richards’ attempted 
refutation of Aristotle. There seem to be 
two main points in his attempt. Aristotle 
says the command of metaphor is a unique 
gift of the poet; Richards says it is not and 
that the use of language entails the use of 
metaphor, since all language is meta- 
phoric. The command of metaphor, he 
concludes, is not a unique gift of the poet. 
As a corollary, Richards asserts, again in 
opposition to Aristotle, that the use of 
metaphor may be taught, that it is not an 
ineffable talent which cannot be passed 
from one man to another. 

Does it not seem, however, that Rich- 
ards, in trying to refute Aristotle, is losing 
sight of the three senses in which ‘‘meta- 
phor”’ may be used, in which, indeed, he 
himself uses it? If Richards had, as 
William James suggests, been “mindful 
of the scholastic adage that whenever you 
meet a contradiction you must make a 
distinction,’’ there would have been no 
occasion for a dispute between him and 
Aristotle. Strangely enough, Richards 
has made the necessary distinctions; his 
dispute with Aristotle arises out of his 
failure to apply them. Let us try to see 
exactly where this failure lies. 
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As we have seen, there are three senses 
of “metaphor.” Before we start arguing 
about whether Aristotle is correct, we 
should find out in which sense he is using 
the term. Consider the first statement of 
his which Richards questions: that ‘‘ ‘an 
eye for resemblances’ is a gift that some 
men have bui others have not.”’ If we ask 
which sense of metaphor is being used 
here, the answer is the third. Aristotle, in 
the context from which this statement is 
lifted, is discussing the characteristics of 
good style. It seems fairly obvious, there- 
fore, that his “eye for resemblances’”’ 
covers live metaphor, the third sense of 
“metaphor.” It is an open question 
whether Aristotle believes that metaphor 
in the first sense is a unique gift of the 
poet. Actually, it is highly unlikely that 
he would call it a metaphor at all. 

Richards, however, in contradicting 
him, assumes that Aristotle is using the 
term in the first sense, an assumption 
which he has no right to make. “We all 
live and speak,” says Richards, “through 
our eye for resemblances. Without it we 
should perish early.” This is clearly an 
argument addressed to someone who holds 
that the command of metaphor is a 
unique gift, in the first sense of the term. 
But if Aristotle in asserting that some 
men have a knack, or natural ability, to 
construct live metaphors, using ‘‘meta- 
phor” in the third sense, Richards’ argu- 
ment is not germane. He himself does not 
have the ability to construct live meta- 
phors to the extent that W. H. Auden 
does, but as yet there have been no re- 
ports of Richards’ perishing early. It 
looks, therefore, as though Richards, in 
attempting to refute Aristotle, has set up 
a man of straw. As for the teaching of 
metaphor, we need not make a detailed 
examination of that, for the same con- 
siderations apply. 
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The Structure of Complex Words. By W1LLI1AM 
Empson. Norfolk, Conn.: New Directions, 
n.d. Pp. 450. 


The Structure of English: An Introduction to 
the Construction of English Sentences. By 
CHARLES CARPENTER Fries. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1952. Pp. ix+304. 


To discuss these two books in a single review 
is to suggest an intriguing and hardly trivial 
problem: What has the modern linguist to say 
to the literary critic? It is not a safe question 
to play with. Critics who reduce poetry to 
diction are likely to treat an understanding of 
the nature and functions of language as basic; 
some who oppose this reduction have con- 
temptuously dismissed linguistics as irrele- 
vant; and the two groups are at one only in 
their substantial ignorance of what the modern 
linguist knows and does. Here they bear to 
certain students of language the family re- 
semblance which unites all dogmatists; for 
some “linguisticians,’’ knowing nothing of 
criticism, would have one believe that they 
hold the key to all the problems not only of 
criticism but of the humanities generally, in 
which earlier workers have been wickedly 
“‘pre-scientific.’’ Where everyone is so sure of 
the truth in advance of inquiry, the simple- 
minded inquirer has less chance of finding an 
honest answer than of getting lustily kicked 
in the shins for looking for one: he will have 
to anger somebody, whatever his answer. 

Yet perhaps the effort is worth a few 
bruises after all, even if the first result is mere- 
ly the negative one that a little knowledge of 
linguistics could prevent some peculiarly vex- 
ing, though rather unimportant, critical asser- 
tions. Mr. Empson’s work is a case in point. 
The Structure of Complex Words may be con- 
sidered in at least three ways: as a statement 
of a critical theory and an exemplification 
of its working; as a similar statement and 
exemplification of certain linguistic ideas 
and methods; and as a manifestation of the 
free play of the mind in witty and revealing 
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literary talk. The first and last of these three 
ways will not be taken here. The play of mind 
is not only free but downright frolicsome in 
the statement that the rise of English Puritan- 
ism may be traced to the introduction of 
syphilis (p. 287), and robust spirits may insist 
on being amused by a whole volume of such 
insights. Other readers may not be quite con- 
vulsed by the notion that one reason why 
Milton used the word all so frequently in 
Paradise Lost is that it is a partial pun on fall 
(p. 103); but every man must take his amuse- 
ment where he can find it. No one would find 
it in an attempt to summarize Empson’s latest 
critical theory. It has already been received 
with acclaim at the very moment when the 
earlier theory of ambiguity was demolished. 
One could do with a little less acclaim, one 
sometimes feels, and a little more exegesis; yet 
it may be that the devotees are right in reject- 
ing systematic analysis: the theory was in 
part an afterthought (p. 74), and the theorist 
may some day abandon it as quietly as he 
seems, in a footnote, to abandon the watch- 
word ambiguity (“By the way, the term 
Ambiguity ...is more or less superseded’’ 
[p. 103]). For the record, however, the theory 
begins in dissatisfaction with current ideas 
about cognitive and emotive language and 
advances through an analysis of the structure 
of those intraverbal meanings which are usual- 
ly considered emotive to an examination of the 
word as a “compacted doctrine,” as a structure 
of meanings, implications, and the like which 
are so equated one to another that the word 
fills up with covert propositions. The theory is 
compatible with the belief that Othello is a 
play about the word honest (p. 192), and there 
is much else in it that one may not understand. 

It remains perfectly clear, amid all the play 
of mind, that Empson has maintained both his 
interest in linguistics and his faith in the OED, 
and on each point a few remarks may be in 
order, particularly since Empson leaves his 
disciples no room to escape with the plea that 
the master’s linguistics, like his critical theory, 
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is really not important in his work; in the 
very beginning of his book he announces that 
he is “writing on the borderland of linguistics 
and literary criticism’’ and that, in his opin- 
ion, criticism would be considerably improved 
by “even a moderate step forward in our 
understanding of language”’ (p. 1). I do not 
think that Empson has taken that step or, in- 
deed, that he has seriously tried to find out 
what more conventiona! “linguists” might 
teach him. Some clue to the quality of his 
thinking about language may be found in his 
repeated references to sound symbolism, such, 
for example, as his remarks on 

the sound God, which begins at the back of your 
throat, a profound sound, with which you are 
intimately connected (“ich’’), and then stretches 
right across to a point above the teeth, from back 
to front, from low to high, with a maximum of 
extension and exultation. “D” does not stop 
the movement as “‘b’’ would by closing your lips, 
so that the idea can shoot upwards straight out 
of you. The suggestion of retching in the “g”’ 
(“gob’’) is absorbed by this, and an effect of 
disgust appears only in swearing, for which the 
word is well suited. In “dog.” ... 

And so forth—this from a man who reprints, as 
“Appendix III,” an earlier criticism of Bloom- 
field’s Language. It is not surprising, in the 
light of such a passage, that Empson’s own 
linguistic doctrines, even the key notion of the 
“head sense” of a word, never come quite clear 
and that he persistently misuses the one tool 
of all his work, the OLD. Repeatedly he slips 
into the fallacy that the first instance of a word 
or a sense which the OED happens to record is 
the first instance of that sense or word (pp. 23, 
26, 134, 263, etc.), and on one notable occasion 
when he indicates a realization that “the great 
dictionary . . . can never guarantee that earlier 
uses did not exist’’ (p. 115), he does not even 
bother to discover the first instance which “‘the 
great. dictionary” actually gives (cf. his re- 
marks on the earliest use of fool “for a mere 
imbecile’ with OED, s.v. “natural,” 14. a). 
Such freedom from pedantry is characteristic 
of Empson, who misdates and misquotes when 
a mere reading of the examples in the diction- 
ary would have set him straight, who scorns 
the effort to supplement the OZD by using 
the other great collections, published and un- 
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published, which are available, and who is yet 
rather free in correcting the stupidities of the 
lexicographers. Such freedom is his right; the 
OED often needs correction; but Empson’s 
own readings of specific passages in literary 
works are not such as to inspire confidence in 
his judgment. A typical specimen is his inter- 
pretation of Canterbury Tales, A 649-51, which 
he takes to mean (p. 163) that for a quart of 
wine the Summoner would lend his own concu- 
bine to another man for a whole year. If one 
adds to ingeniously perverse misreadings of 
this sort the assertions that the age of Pope 
was a “rather schoolboyish period”’ (p. 85), 
that Milton “was so intensely self-assured that 
he hardly criticised his work—it had only to 
suit his feelings’’ (p. 104, note), that Prospero 
was a “peeping and lip-smacking... old 
goat’’ (p. 123), and that most of the char- 
acters in the Canterbury Tales exhibit a 
‘poignant and in time cloying simplicity” 
(p. 185), then suspicion hardens into con- 
firmed distrust; in his linguistic theory Emp- 
son is sometimes vague and sometimes clearly 
ludicrous, in his interpretation of the incom- 
plete evidence afforded by the OED he is ir- 
responsible, and in his reading of particular 
passages he is as perverse as he is in his literary 
generalizations. 

One other principal objection must be 
made to Empson’s linguistics: by language he 
means simply the vocabulary, for the notion 
of linguistic structure seems hardly to have 
dawned upon him. This becomes apparent 
quite early in his book. One of the “five ways,” 
he says (p. 39), “in which a word can carry 
a doctrine’”’ is “the Existence Assertion, which 
says that what the word names is really there 
and worth naming”; and he illustrates (p. 40) 
with newspaper headlines, which, “not being 
sentences, must be supposed to make asser- 
tions of this sort.’’ To show the absurdity of 
this contention, one need only change the 
word order in such a headline as “Supreme 
Court Next,’ or change the inflections in 
“Sued for Divorce”; ‘Court Supreme Next’ 
suggests no assertion of any sort, but is mere 
nonsense. Structure, then (and not the “struc- 
ture of complex words’’), is the prime concern 
of modern linguists, and the very arguments 
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which Empson uses to justify his study of 
“key words’’ would logically compel him to 
turn his attention to the grammar as well as 
the lexicon; but he chooses to remain within 
the word, entangled in puzzles of his own in- 
vention. 

It is at this point that the immense superior- 
ity of Fries’s work to Empson’s becomes ap- 
parent. Fries is a linguist, not a critic, and his 
book and Empson’s have little in common ex- 
cept the conviction that the study of language 
is important; yet he manages to teach his read- 
er a good deal more about English than Emp- 
son does, for he gets to the heart of the matter, 
the grammatical structure of English as a 
system of arbitrary vocal symbols. For anyone 
really concerned to know how this language 
works, The Structure of English is essential 
reading; it is almost if not quite unique as a 
solid though not highly technical introduction 
to some of the methods of descriptive lin- 
guistics and to the study of the English 
sentence. 

Not that the book is without defects and 
faults. It has many, some of them inevitable in 
the present state of linguistic knowledge and 
method, some not so easily to be excused. In a 
book intended for the lay reader as well as the 
linguist, errors in matters of linguistic detail 
are quite serious, since the layman has no de- 
fense against them; when, for example, Fries’s 
neglect of stress induces him to present, as se- 
quences of modifier plus noun, what are actual- 
ly compounds (a rug beater, a moving van, the 
up stroke), then the layman is encouraged in his 
strong propensity to think of language as writ- 
ing, not speech. He is similarly misled when 
he is told (p. 223) that “these Spanish stu- 
dents”’ is ambiguous, since it may mean either 
students of Spanish or students from Spain; 
actually, the position of the primary stress is 
decisive for one or the other meaning. Even 
more serious, however, are rhetorical blunders. 
The linguist, who unfortunately has often 
been his own worst enemy, should do every- 
thing in his power to avoid increasing the 
strong opposition to his studies which already 
exists in many quarters; yet Fries’s worst 
blunders are in his rhetoric. I do not mean 

such things as his decision not to try the 
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patience of the uninitiated with phonemic 
transcription (though that decision ultimately 
lands him in the expected difficulties), but his 


‘ occasional bad writing, his messianic tone, and 


his rather boring insistence on beating the dead 
horse of traditional grammar. One would think 
that a sufficiently proud claim might be to 
have written a better analysis of the English 
sentence than we have had before, and such a 
claim is probably justified; but the lay reader 
will forget a good deal of merit in simple irrita- 
tion when a man who himself never gives a 
clear definition of the term sentence spends 
pages in berating the traditionalist for the 
same failure, and a tolerably perceptive reader 
will certainly think he is being fobbed off with 
empty words when he reads statements like 
the following: “The structural meaning of ‘per- 
former’ in this kind of ‘subject’ includes every- 
thing that is linguistically grasped in the pattern 
of performer”’ (p. 178). That is, the construc- 
tion means what it means; and it might be 
added that the sanitary quotation marks are 
no way out of the difficulty. 

The fact remains that The Structure of Eng- 
lish is another real achievement in an already 
distinguished career. It is a genuine contribu- 
tion to linguistic knowledge in a form which 
the layman can understand, and the assertion 
that literary students might profit from read- 
ing it would not, I think, be altogether frivo- 
lous and misguided. From Fries’s book they 
would learn the simple lesson which, in all 
truth, too many of them have not learned: 
that a language is, first of all, a system of vocal 
symbols, not a vocabulary, and that unsup- 
ported generalization about such a system is 
intolerable. Criticism is not linguistics, and a 
good linguist may be an unspeakable critic; 
but from the modern critics’ peculiar emphasis 
on diction, however wrong that emphasis may 
be, I think it follows that the student of mod- 
ern criticism ought to know something about 
modern linguistics, and, from the fact that dic- 
tion cannot be totally neglected, I think it 
follows that that same knowledge would be 
valuable to the practicing critic. At the very 
least, it would save him from howlers, and it 
might do more. Certainly, Empson’s work 
would be better if he cultivated the sense of re- 











sponsibility toward facts which the linguist has 
to cultivate, if he seasoned his speculations 
with some of the established results which 
the linguist has achieved, and if he took more 
seriously the implications of his own word 
structure. 

JAMES SLEDD 
University of Chicago 


A Tentative Bibliography of Hispanic Linguis- 
tics. By Henstey C. Woopsripce and 
PauL R. Orson. Urbana: Department of 
Spanish and Italian of the University of 
Illinois, 1952. Pp. xxii+200. Lithographed. 
Ordinarily, the use of the adjective “tenta- 

tive’ in a title is tantalizing, because it con- 
notes superficial spadework by the authors, 
who leave to others the chore of digging down 
to the roots. In this instance it is used modest- 
ly, with the realization that there is room for 
improvement. Since this bibliography is pre- 
sented in lithograph form, it was necessary to 
leave the verso of each sheet blank, but that 
will make it convenient to insert revisions in 
the proper place. 

Woodbridge and Olson, under the constant 
supervision of Professor Henry R. Kahane, 
have performed an arduous task with vigor 
and with perspicacity. They consulted some 
two thousand items, and they have recorded 
them very carefully and systematically. The 
material is almost twice as extensive as that 
which was used in 1941 by Madaline W. 
Nichols for the Spanish language of all the 
Latin-American countries, but she did anno- 
tate succinctly each entry. 

Abbreviations were needed in order to refer 
to more than 200 collections; the Index of Au- 
thors has fully 700 names; the Index of Words 
offers over 2,000 Catalan, Spanish, and 
Portuguese terms in a single alphabet. The 
Table of Contents may serve as an index of 
subject matter. The first chapters assemble 
titles by way of background: “Vulgar and 
Medieval Latin’; “Comparative Romance 
Linguistics’; “Substrata.’’ Then follow the 
three main sections, extending chronologically 
from the origins until today. Medieval Spanish 
is treated in a general way and also separately 
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with an alphabetical list of 36 authors. The 
titles are arranged very conveniently for each 
Hispanic tongue: the standard language of 
Catalan receives 50 items, Spanish 600 items, 
Portuguese 230 items; the dialects of Catalan 
receive 30 items, Spanish 250 items, Portu- 
guese 170 items. This proportion could have 
been anticipated. 

The two compilers were aware of the bib- 
liography of Spanish linguistics which Professor 
Homero Serfs is about to publish, but, un- 
fortunately, they were not informed of the 
Registro de lexicografia hispdnica by Professor 
Miguel Romera-Navarro. It was printed in 
Madrid in November, 1951, but its terminus 
ad quem is really 1947. The author describes 
as a “mero {indice bibliogrdfico de la lengua”’ 
the work which he pursued from time to time 
during a quarter of a century. The Registro 
excludes the 178 sources of Dofa Carmen 
Fontecha’s Glossario de voces comentadas en 
ediciones de textos cldsicos (Madrid, 1941) by 
making frequent reference to her compilation, 
but make use of 200 other sources compri*ing 
3,000 volumes. They include the limited lexi- 
cons published by L. de Eguilaz y Yanguas in 
1886, P. Juan Mir y Noguera in 1899 and 
1907, F. Rodriguez Marfn in 1922, D. Alonso 
in 1935 and 1942, J. Cornejo in 1938, C. 
Martinez Vigil in 1939, V. Garefa de Diego in 
1943, R. Restrepo in 1943; the regional 
vocabularies by A. Echeverrfa y Reyes in 
1900, P. Henrfquez Urejfia in 1938 and 1940, 
A. Zamora Vicente in 1943, V. M. Sudrez in 
1945, S. Alonso Garrote in 1947; complete 
collections of journals; annotated editions; 
philological monographs. The result is a single 
alphabet of 80,000 entries, for each of which 
are given two references, on an average. 

The manual of Woodbridge and Olson is 
more comprehensive in scope, because it em- 
braces three languages and because its sub- 
divisions bear upon lexicography, history, 
phonetics, and syntax. In it the lexicography 
of standard Spanish is broken down into eleven 
compartments, while the Spanish dialects em- 
brace Asturian, Leonese, Aragonese, Mon- 
tafiés, Castilian, the speech of the Basque 
provinces, the speech of the Canary Islands, 
Gitano, and Judeo-espajiol. Unavoidably, the 
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compilers overlooked a few word-studies, inter 
alia, B. Pottier, Rom. Phil., IV (1950), 54, on 
noscleta, moscleta; J. Corominas, Rom. Phil., 
V (1951), 158-62, on sacar; A. Castro, Rom. 
Phil., TV (1950), 47-53, and Nueva rev. fil. 
hisp., V (1951), 69-71, on fijodalgo; S. Gili 
Gaya, Nueva rev. fil. hisp., III (1949), 160, on 
balsopeto, falsopeto; H. and R. Kahane, in 
Estudios dedicados M. Pidal, I (Madrid, 1950), 
75-89, on tafurea; L. Spitzer, Bol. Acad. 
argentina letras, XIV (1946), 80, on bailar, 
and Rev. fil. esp., XXXI (1947), 170-75, on 
vosotros; G. Tilander, Studia neophil., XVIII 
(1945), 1-4, on enes, ennesse, and ibid., XXII 
(1949), 1-13, on fechar; H. L. A. van Wijk, 
Neophilologus, XXXV_ (1951), 91-94, on 
adelantado. 

The two compilers were well inspired by 
the scholarly productivity of Professor Yakov 
Malkiel in striving to make the documentation 
as full as possible. In each of his specific studies, 
the references are well-nigh exhaustive. His 
general appeal for a new etymological dic- 
tionary, which appeared in Word, VI (1950), 
42-69, reminds one of the desiderata for new 
French dictionaries outlined by Wartburg in 
1939, by Dauzat in 1945, by Duraffour in 
1946, and by Spitzer in 1948. In spite of (if 
not because of) their lofty idealism, these vast 
projects must perforce remain impracticable 
for years. Personally, I am ready to wager 
that the Romanisches etymologisches W6rter- 
buch, which has not been superseded during 
the two decades following the appearance of 
its third edition, will not be superseded during 
the next two decades either. If that wager goes 
by default, then I shall venture to predict 
that no language other than English will 
possess for at least two more decades a 
dictionary as useful as the New English Dic- 
tionary; it contains some 350,000 articles 
arranged logically, etymologicaily, and chrono- 
logically. 

At present there is not available a single 
bibliography of French linguistics comparable 
to any of the four already mentioned with 
reference to Hispanic linguistics. In their pro- 
cedure Woodbridge and Olson chose Robert A. 
Hall’s Bibliography of Italian Linguistics as 
their vade mecum. They derived from it many 
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advantages, but one disadvantage. Most titles 
of books are followed by a list of pertinent 
reviews. These references are usually complete; 
item 74 has no less than thirty-seven reviews. 
Occasionally, the list is incomplete. Only two 
reviews are recorded for item 277, but nine 
others appeared in Rom. Forsch., LXI (1948), 
393-403; French Studies, III (1949), 158-59; 
Mod. Lang. Rev., XLIV (1949), 405-6; Arch. 
Ling., I (1949), 76-78; Books Abroad, XXIII 
(1949), 302; Symposium, III (1949), 321-34; 
Rom. Rev., XLI (1950), 42-59; Rom. Phil., V 
(1951), 11-14; Comp. Lit., III (1951), 77-79. 
To the ten reviews which follow entry 1176 
may be added seventeen more which are men- 
tioned in “Johns Hopkins Studies in Romance 
Literatures and Languages,” extra Vol. XI 
(1937), p. 17. The reviews will enable the 
reader to determine the degree of the merit 
accorded a work by an author’s peers. 

For facility in research, as well as for econ- 
omy in space, bibliographers of linguistic refer- 
ences should be advised to consult Meyer- 
Liibke much more than they are wont to do. 
He gives a selective list of sources for each 
etymon and, when apposite, he adds a critical 
appraisal. In the present case it would suffice 
to omit the old titles, which might be replaced 
merely by the number of the heading in the 
REW, where they can be found easily and 
where similar references are likewise available. 
Upon checking some items of Spanish word- 
history in “A Tentative Bibliography of His- 
panic Linguistics,” I notice that title 723 was 
given previously in the REW article 7629; 
726 in 6252; 732 in 4949; 762 in 3867; 789 
in 7408; 843 in 4971; 872 in 4120; 873 in 
8975; 920 in 1800b; 921 in 842; 929 in 6476a; 
954 in 4481a; 956 in 9102; 981 in 3518; etc. 

These remarks reflect the pleasure one has 
in welcoming the valuable tool made by 
Woodbridge and Olson. Very painstakingly 
they have combined usefulness and prac- 
ticability. Even if they wish to regard their 
bibliographical apparatus as tentative, it will 
supplement quite adequately the manuals 
which Miss Nichols, Romera-Navarro, and 
Serfs have prepared for the Hispanist. It will 
also supplement, with little or no overlapping, 
Woodbridge’s “Evaluation of Studies in{Span- 
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ish Philology,” published in the current 


number of Hispania. 
RAPHAEL LEVY 
University of Texas 


Elizabethan Narrative Poetry. By Louis R. 
Zocca. New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers 
University Press, 1950. Pp. xii+306. 
Although it was published more than a year 

ago, Zocca’s Elizabethan Narrative Poetry has 

received almost no attention from reviewers. 

Before it slips any further into the past, some- 

one ought probably to record the reasons why 

the book has been thus neglected, especially 
since it is still the only book in print on its 
subject. 

The first and most important reason is that 
the book was already ten years out of date 
when it was published; it was written as a 
doctoral dissertation at Brown University in 
1940, and its scholarship was not brought up 
to date in any respect for its publication in 
1950. 

Another reason for critical neglect may be 
the narrow range of its own critical views. Mr. 
Zocea is not concerned with such general 
problems as the technique of narrative verse, 
the relation of narrative poetry to other Tudor 
verse, or the uses of narrative poetry in such 
works as Albion’s England and The Faerie 
Queene; he limits himself to the classifying of 
three types of narrative poems—historical, 
fictional, and mythological, or, as he calls them, 
“mirrors,” ‘‘verse romances,” and ‘“mytho- 
logical narratives.’’ All other kinds of narrative 
poetry, such as pastorals, he excludes, on the 
ground that he wishes to treat only “purely 
narrative poetry.”’ 

Within the three main classes of narratives 
discussed, Zocca delineates certain subclasses. 
For example, within the class of “mirrors,”’ 
there are “classical mirrors,” such as The Rape 
of Lucrece; “contemporary mirrors,” such as 
the ballads on Drake and Grenville; “historical 
mirrors,’ “fictional mirrors,’’ “biblical mir- 
rors,” etc. Exemplary poems in the other two 
major classes are Venus and Adonis, under 
“mythological narratives from Ovid,” and the 
fable of The Spider and the Gowt under ‘‘verse 
romances of native origin.” 
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For each class of poems, Zocca allows him- 
self one historical generalization, which consists 
of pointing out the rising or falling didacticism 
of the class and its relation to the growth of 
“puritanism” and the “middle class.’’ Un- 
fortunately, Zocca’s concern with this general- 
ization seems to rise not so much from the 
poetry itself as from two books which hap- 
pened to be new and impressive at the time he 
was writing his dissertation, Knappen’s Tudor 
Puritanism and Wright’s Middle-Class Culture 
in Elizabethan England. The general caliber of 
his historical comments may be seen in these 
passages from the beginning and end of his 
book: 

Perhaps no period in English literature has 
quite equalled the Elizabethan Age [p. ix]. 

In spite of all its faults and deficiencies, the 
narrative poem was eminently popular in Eng- 
land. It furnished the people amusement, edifi- 
cation and historical knowledge. Sometimes, it 
stealthily introduced even a measure of ribaldry, 
over which the good subjects of Queen Elizabeth 
could enjoy a hearty chuckle. . . . Above all they 
demanded a story. Though they took it larded 
with didacticism and garnished with moralizing, 
they clamored for a narrative spiced with plenty 
of incidents and action. Narrative poems gave 
them all this; hence their popularity [p. 288]. 


His critical concerns and his style are illus- 
trated in these typical passages: 

But Shakespeare, the young poet, is hardly 
concerned with the speed with which the poem 
[The Rape of Lucrece] is advancing. To him the 
creation of conceits, redolent with color, is far 
more important. Like most of his contemporaries 
he is weaving a rich tapestry [p. 50]. 

{Describing Daniel’s Complaint of Rosamond] 
The old familiar arguments are produced by the 
feminine Pandar; youth is fleeting, the cup of 
pleasure must be sipped at the right moment; the 
tempter dangles all the enticements, wealth, the 
king’s favor, all the lures designed to reduce 4 
none-too-impregnable rock [p. 71]. 


The principal value of Zocca’s book is as a 
reference work; it is very nearly the only place 
in print where one can find information about 
such rare and little-known works as William 
Averill’s Excellent Historie . . . of Charles and 
Julia (1581). Unfortunately, Zocca’s descrip- 
tions of these works are very uneven in scope 
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and reliability. For some poems he makes ex- 
tensive original contributions, such as his 
source studies of the works of Jenynges and 
God. On the other hand, he does not even 
mention the problem of the authorship of 
Narcissus and its moralization, which he 
quietly attributes in one place to T. H. (p. 213) 
and boldly assigns to Thomas Edwards in 
another (p. 258). Thomas Howell’s connection 
with these works is not mentioned, but Howell 
is credited on page 216 with the Cephalus and 
Procris poem attributed to Edwards on page 
258, suggesting that Zocca was perhaps not 
even aware of the problem. 

Another difficulty which is likely to make 
scholars lose confidence in Zocca is his appar- 
ent dependence upon secondary sources. For 
example, he is misled, probably by J. P. 
Collier, into saying (p. 42) that Book II of 
Munday’s Mirror of Mutabilitie is written in 
prose, whereas it has exactly the same struc- 
ture as Book I, involving a short prose intro- 
duction to each complaint, which is compact of 
thankless verse. 

Similar betrayal by some other authori- 


ty is probably responsible for the groundless 
statement (p. 132) that William Walter “had 
versified other tales’’ from Boccaccio besides 
the story of Titus and Gesippus. The only other 
extant works of Walter are his versification of 
the Latin Guistardi et Sigismunda and the 
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Spectacle of Lovers, which is probably a trans- 
lation, but not from Boccaccio. 

Zocca raises some interesting questions, 
such as the history of the complaint as a genre 
and the varying influence of Italian prose and 
verse on English literature; and his book will 
also suggest to readers other questions which 
he does not raise, such as the relation between 
William Hubbard’s version of the Ceyx and 
Alcione story and Chaucer’s in The Book of 
the Duchess. But most readers will feel about 
Elizabethan Narrative Poetry exactly as Zocca 
says he feels about Hero and Leander: ‘For a 
certainty, in reading Hero and Leander, one is 
constantly aware of a feeling of incomplete- 
ness.” 

This incompleteness, in scholarship, in 
scope, in historical and critical judgment, and 
in style, is not peculiar to Zocca. His book is 
only one of hundreds of books and articles 
which exhibit the same symptoms of unreadi- 
ness. American literary scholars seem more 
and more at work under the strain of the law 
which commands them to publish or perish, 
with exactly the results illustrated in Zocca’s 
book. The book is to be lamented more for the 
general disease which it represents than for its 
own particular faults. 

Sears JAYNE 
University of California 
Berkeley 
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